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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of December 1759. 





ArxTticce I. 


4 Syxopfis, or General View of the Works of Plato. The Ie, 
@ Dialogue of Plato concerning Poetry. The greater Hippias, 4 
Dialogue of Plato, concerning the Beautiful. The firft compiled; the 
twee latter tranflated by Floyer Sydenham. 40. Pr. 7s. 6d. 
Sandby. 


HE’ prefent fynopfis, and tranflaticns, are publithed by 

fubfcription for the benefit of the author, he promifing 
the tranflation of a dialogue each month, till all the dialogues 
of Plato are thus rendered into Englith. 


A tranflation of the works of Plato were certainly among 
the defiderata of modern publications : few writers that do not 
at leaft pretend to an acquaintance with his works, and even 
the ignorant reverence him as fomething intomprehenfibly 
great, fublime, and furpafling the reft of mankind. It feems 
a little extraordinary, therefore, that we have never feen an at- 
tempt of this nature before; and that we have even, for a long 
time, been readers of fome of his dialogues, in a tranflation 
from a French tranflation of Madame Dacier. 


It istrue, we have had an epitome of his works by Gale and 
others; we have had fome fingle dialogues, #$ the Phedon; the 
Phedrus, and the Apology, tranflated by different hands; we 
have had juft enough of this antient to give fome a longing tq 
be better acquainted with him, and others a diftafte of his wri- 
tings. The prefent attempt, therefore, is highly laudable; and 
we cannot enough commend Mr. Sydenham?’s refolution, who has 
promifed a tranflation of all that remains of his author. 
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We would not willingly difcourage him in the undertaking 
which lies before him ; yet, perhaps a tranflation of all his dia- 
fogues is as impoflible as it is unnecetlary: Ficinus, than whom 
no man better underftood the philofopher, or the language he 
wrote in, fairly avows his ignorance of the intent, meaning, 
and fenfe of many : itis true, he gives atranflation of all, but 
then, fuch an one as might be expeéted from a perfon who knew 
the words, but not the meaning of his author; and fairly avows, 
that Plato is in many places too fublime for his compre- 
henfion. This’ fublimity, or rather incomprehenfibility, the 
tranflator muft be well aware of; nor dowe fee any pofiible 
means of making the leait fenfe of feveral of his dialogues, 
which are written, defignedly, above the comprehenfion. 


. 


A paffion for the marvellous, and a profound veneration for 
the unintelligible, are very prevailing motives with the gene- 
rality of mankind ; almoit all the Grecian philofophers avail- 
ed themfelves of thefe principles, and every fect pretended to 
myliteries, fecrets known only to themfelves ; and which, to 
communicate, beyond the bounds of their own fociety, was held 
prophanation: thus Pythagoras, and Socrates himfelf, pre- 
tended to an initiation in the myfteries of fome peculiar religion, 
kept the vulgar at a diftance, and formed a fect which pretended 
to fecrets unknown to the reft of mankind. Thofe who were not 
initiated, made no attempt to explore the philofophic fecret ; and 
he who did not chufe to be of the feé& (to ufe the words which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates) was condemned to wal- 
low in the mire, « GopPoprynw xeireTas. " 


From hence have proceeded thofe various comments upon 
Plato’s writings, each pretending to explain what was: never 
adapted to common comprehenfions ; and as well might men 
attempt to elucidate all the obfcurities of antieut alchemy, as 
throw light upon all the do¢ttrines of Plato. 


In the general view of Plato’s writings, ourfranflator exhibits 
a fcholaftic fcheme, in which the works of his author are di- 
vided, with regard to their genius, their character, their fub- 
jeét, and their defign. He differs, and with great juftice, from 
Laertius, whofe divifion of Plato’s works is, by no means, logical ; 
for, ({peaking of fcholaftic trifles, we muft be permitted to ex- 
prefs ourfelves fcholaftically) he has inadequately divided a ge- 
nus into its fpecies, and its differences; but why thefe diitinc- 
tions of the f{chools, after having flept peaceably for an hun- 
dred years fhould now have been revived, we know not. Had 


he been pleated he might have divided the dialogues into dra- 
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matic and narrative: he might, with Thrafylus, have diftinguith- 
ed his dialogues into tetralogies, or, with Ariftophanes the 
grammarian, feparated them into trilogies ; but fuch learning 
is now, and juitly, laid afide. Weno longer confider Plato as 
the great oracle of human reafon ; we no longer feek to adorn 
his birth with prodigies, or difpute about the place of his na- 
tivity, with national animofity. 


To be explicit ; we could wifh to have feen Plato prefaced and 
commented upon, rather in a philofophical and political manner, 
than in that of a,grammarian. We only {peak our own private 
fentiments, nor defire to obtrude, magifterially, our opinions on 
others. We could with to have feen the works of Plato prefaced, 
with what is promifed as the fupplement, with an enquiry into the 
different reception which thofe writings met in different periods 
of time. This would be at once a delicate hiftory of the progrefs 
of the mind, thro’ that fucceflion of ages which have elapfed fince 
his time; it would comprife an inftructive hiftory of philofophy, 
and would exhibit a delicate picture of our exaggerated praife, 
as well as undeferved contempt. 


We fhould firft then have been glad to know, whether he 
wrote rather merely with a fceptical view, merely toreprefs the 
arrogance of the fophifts, by fhewing the uncertainty of every 
fubje&t, not only natural but moral ; his fceptical manner in na- 
tural philofophy is allowed by every commentator ; his doubts, 
even in his dialogues, that treat profeffedly of the moft impor- 
tant points of metaphyfics and morality, are equally obvious ; 
nor even is his much-celebrated dialogue of the Phedon, void 
of thofe marks of perplexity and hefitation. 


Father and founder of the academic fe&, inftru@ed by So- 
crates in the art of doubting, he heid his mafter’s manner in 
every fubje€t of politics or morality, and undertook to oppefe 
every philofopher who went before. The truth is, he had no 
very formidableenemies to encounter ; men whofe whole ftrength 
lay in the ingenuity of fyftem, and who had colleé&ed little 
knowledge by induction, were eafily overthrown‘: but Plato, 
however, in recommending to-his difciples to doubt of all things, 
perhaps left them as miferable, by placing them ina ftate of in- 
certitude, as he made them happy by guarding againft rafh and 
unfupported decifions. The various fceptical fchools which 
his philofophy gave rife to, feem a pretty manifeft:inftance, how 
‘little Plato has thought proper to dogmatize. Arcefelas, who 
doubted even whether we doubt or no, and Carneades, who was 
always on the oppofite fide of a queftion, without ever deter- 
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mining either way; Philon, who allowed that things might Be 
undertios id, but ‘denied man’s capacity for underftanding ; all 
thefe, we fay, were only fuckers which took their rife from their 
maiter’s item. 


We fhould next have been glad to know how a philofophy, 
which pretended to teach fo little, had fo many admirers: per- 
haps one great reafon may be, that the philofophy was new. 
At the time when it was firft promulgated, Greece might be 
very well compared to a theatre fer philofophical dramas ; fophiit 
was oppofed apdinft fophilt, and fchool againft fchool ; the phi- 
lofopher who walked the gardens againft every oppofer this day, 
night, if a more noted champion in the art of Sas hap- 
pened to overcome, be difplaced, and leave the ftage and the 
profits to his more fuccefsful rival. Thisisa difzgreeable pic- 
ture of philofophy, and a degradation of wifdom, but then4t 
has the fandction of hiftory to confirm it: difputing was the 
‘fafhion at that time, and he who had moft to fay was generally 
the greateft philofopher. 


Plato had, as the ttory goes, been the undifputed walker of 
his own garden for a great ‘number of years, and when grown 
old, and his memory began to fail him, he generally fet his difci- 
ple Xenocraies againit every opponent. Xenocrates was well 
{killed in the noble fcience of defence, and generally came off 
with the vittory : happening, however, once to take a journey 
into his own country, Ariltotle, who had long watched the op- 
portunity, came boldly into the academic grove, and challenged 
Plato to a clear {tage, andno favour. ‘Theveteran had no great 
mind for the combat, yet a mortal averfion to quitting’the gar- 
den, where he had fo long reigned without a rival. Accordingly 
to it they fell. Plato, at arft, confounded Arifiotle a little with 
his ideas, and abftract exiftences; but foon Ariftotle gathered 

breath. When Plato talked of ‘ternary numbers, the other 
fhielded him off with an enthymem ; in fhort, he fo poured in 
his crocodiles, his fortes, and horned proofs, that poor Plato 
was quite confounded, and obliged to give up the garden, be- 
caufe he wanted words to defend it. 


When we fee fuch ftories gravely tranfmitted down, and phi- 
lofophy appearing in fuch a garb, who can forbear {miling at 
all their wifdom and their ingenuity, and crying out with Dio- 
genes, that to profe/s philofophy is, being a philofopher? 
But whether the ftory above recited be true or falfe, itis cer- 
tain the doctiines of Ariftotle {oon prevailed over thofe of Plato ; 
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‘rand, until the chriftian religion began to remove every other 
amode of phifofophy, the writings of Ariftotle were the moft 
fafhionable. 


It would be a moftamufing enquiry to inveftigate the ftrug- 
gles of Platonifm with the Ecle&ic philofophy, which pre- 
vailed in the beginning of Chriftianity, and to fee the fteps and 
the caufes, why the former prevailed over every other fect in the 
chriftian church ; to obferve the rapid progrefs of this philofo- 
pher, then furnamed the Divine, over all the literary world. 
When ignorance overfpread the world, there was fearce any 
other philofophy known but his, and that, perhaps, from its 
fimilitude, in fome refpe&s, to the prevailing religion. In this 
period, therefore, which lafted about eight hindred years, we 
might fee St. Bernard, Lactantius, and other writers of that 
time, illuftrating his philofophy, forcing his doctrines, becaufe, 
like their own tenets in fome things, to a fintilitude in all ; 
fhort, making a Chriftian of Plato, and, if I may fo fay, bribing 
him to witnefs on the right fide. 

The victories of Amurath, and the banifhment of the literati, 
in confequence of them from Greece, the new acquifitions of 
papal prerogative, and perhaps, {till more, the natural change 
of human inclination, brought the manufcript works of Arilto- 
tle once more to oppole their old antas gonilt, and, in fome mea- 
fure, once more to gain the victory. The learne d, at the fecond 
birth -of philofophy, feemed entirely divided between Ariftotle 
and Plato: each fide carried on the war with the.moit cruel ani- 
molity ; the followers of the Divine Plato could not bear, that 
their mafer fhould once more find a rival in Ariitotle: they 
imagined, that nothing but downright barbarity could give the 
latter any fhare of merit ; and that peripateticifm ought to dif- 
appear in this dawn of genius that now began to enlighten man- 
kind. The Ariftotelian party defended their fide with no lefs 
zeal; volumes were written on one fide and the other, where 
may be found much acrimony and little argument. They 
abufe inftcad of difputing, and fhew no difference in opinion 
but in animofity. St. Thomas, the fchool-divine, however, at 
laft gained the victory, and Ariftotle was once again placed in 
the chair. 


We a have been gJad to have feen by what impercepti- 
~ degrees the opinions of Plato once more prevailed, and the 
commentators of Ariftotle were again dilregarded: was it owiitg 
to fathion? ? (whofe power in literature extends farther than thofe 
who have not confidered it, are aware of) or might it have been 
afcribed to the difagreement of Ariftotle’s commentators with 
each other ; and while St. Thomas, Ramus, and Scotus, were en- 
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gaged in civil war, did Luther come in and obtain an eafy 
victory? 


The difputes of thofe angry champions very little enlightened 
the world, or rather might have tended once more to involve 
it in ancient obfcurity: what a pleafing difquifition would it 
not, therefore, have been, to have purfued the fteps by which 
mankind emerged from thcir profound fubmiffion to the opi- 
nions of others, to think and to reafon for themfelves! 


And here it might be obferved, what naturally muft happen 
at the revival of letters. Nobody thought of compofing new 
works; fuch a condué would not have been natural, while the 
world was in pofleffion of fo many works already, to which it was 
quite a ftranger: thus the labours of thofe times were turned 
, to the grammarian’s art, to criticilm, to erudition, and to an 
inveftigation of antiquities; When mankind were furnifhed 
with a power of underftanding the ancients by this means, the 
next thing was to imitate them ; and fyftems were made and dif- 
puted upon. In thefe it was eafily feen, that as none were en- 
tirely erroneous, fo none could be entirely defended. Thus 
new fy{tems were built up, which were in turn deftroyed to 
make place for others ; which again, in turn, were levelled 
down, in order to build up new. | 


The neceffity of abandoning fyftems which at laft feemed 
on every fide, to threaten ruin, and which only were fupported 
by the feeble aid of a party, determined, at length, other ad- 
venturers (not to difcontinue the allufion) to migrate into the 
open country, and there to conftrué, from the materials of the 
ruins they had left behind, an habitation which might refift the 
effe&ts of time, and all the accidents which had deitroyed the 
others. Thefe builders had fcarce laid the foundation till they 

erceived their want of an infinity of materials ; till they ob- 
ferved that they were obliged to reje&t fome, which before feemed 
the moft beautiful and durable. How were fuch defeé&s to be 
remedied ? only by confulting nature. They accordingly fet 
about the fearch, fcrutinized the bowels of the earth, the bottom 
of the fea, andthe regions of the air ; and this is what is called 
cultivating experimental philofophy: even experiment has al 
taken place in morals, and we rather argue from hiftorical faéts 
than from caufes to action. Content with imperfect fyftems, 
rather than ingenious ones, modern philofophers fit down, with- 
out pretending to have found the plan by which the divine ar- 
chitect formed an univerfe, and are rather in a ftate of collecting 
materials than of combining them. 
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By fuch a fynopfis, executed with fagacity, and a mind c. 
pable of conceiving things in the abftract, it is very poffible we 
might not only be amufed but inftructed : we might thus know 
what part of this celebrated writer might be read for improve- 
ment, what for curiofity only. We might fit down to read fome 
of his doétrines with a power of refuting them, and gather new 
forces from him, in vindication of the religion which it is our 


d .ty to profefs. 


All that we would infinuate by what has been faid is, to in- 
duce the tranflator to be fomething lefs enamoured of his au- 
thor ; to give atonce general pictures, and fpare the reader the 
mifery of being obliged to read a long comment upon almoft 
every line. We may know enough of the writer from a tran- 
flation of fome dialogues ; and thofe may be fufficiently under- 
{tood, without a very tedious paraphrafe or argument prefixed, 
almoit as long as the dialogues themfelves. Should the whole 
volume of his writings be commented upon, with equal prolixity 
with thofe two dialogues before us, we tremble for the reader, 
for ourfelves: nay, we fhall ‘at laft fear the tranflator himfelf 
will not find the encouragement, which, from his afliduity at 
leaft, and fkill in philology, he deferves to meet with. Man- 
kind will fcarcely be induced to read eight or ten large volumes, 
to know that Plato doubted in natural fubjeéts ; and that he was 


frequently wrong on moral ones. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Arr. Il. The Partifon: or, the Art of making War in Detachment. 
With Plans proper to facilitate the underflanding of the feveral 
Difpofitions and Movements neceffary to Light Troops, in order to ace 
complifo their Marches, Ambufcades, Attacks, and Retreats, with 
Succefs. Tranflated from the French of Mr. De Jeney. By an 
Officer in the Army. 8v0. Pr. 3s. 6d. Griffiths. 


HAT the fpirit of the Englifh people has now taken a 
martial turn, needs no other proof than the number of 
military treatifes which have been lately given to the public. 
Thefe, however, have been generally of foreign extraction, and 
chiefly tranflated from the French ; a very laudable method of 
turning the enemy’s artillery againit themfelves. Not but that 
England has produced fome performances on the fame fubjeé, 
fince the commencement of hoftilities, and, among others, a 
truly original production on the methods of carrying on a /ittoral 
avar; a production which, the more we confider the more we 
approve. Should the prefent war be protracted a few years 
Gg4 longer, 
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longer, in all probability we fhall be obliged to divers other si- 
litary authors of our own country, for the fruits of thofe obfer- 
vations they have made in a variety of fervice exerted during 4 
long courfe of martial experience. 


The fmall treatife before us is the produ& of twenty-four 
campaigns in Hungary, Silefia, Italy, Turkey, Germany, 
Flanders, and Weftphalia. The author very modeftly owns, in 
his preface, that he is little acquainted with the ftile and art of 
writing ; and the tranflator, in his dedication to major-general 
Howard, takes notice, that the original is extremely incorrect, 
and very improperly pointed: neverthelefs, the treatife is on 
the whole a judicious compendium, illuftrated with copper- 
plates, which agreeably contribute to the reader’s underftand- 
ing perfectly the fchemes and meaning of the author. 


His firft cha ipter treats of a partifan’s corps, confifting of 
light troops, from one hundred to two thoutfand, and comp sofed 
of infantry, dragoons, and huffars. He points out the propor- 
tion of each, with their proper divifion and number of officers ; 
and, what is particularly praife-worthy in a partifan, exprefles 
his furprize, that fuch detached bodies fhould be fo frequently 
fuffered to negle&t their duty, and run into excefles which are 
fhocking to hum anity. He moreover contends for a partifan’s 
having the choice of his own officers. He afterwards recapitu- 
lates the abilities that are requifite in a partifan: and, in this 
defcription, includes all the virtues that ever adorned human 
nature. He likewife advifes him to entertain in his fervice a 
good draught{man, capable of defigning upon the fpot, every 
Jandskip or other objeé&t, the form of which it may import him 
to know, and retain in his remembrance. In arguing on the 
choice of recruits, he prefers tall men for the infantry, ‘ be- 
caufe (fays he) their legs being longer, they will naturally make 
longer paces when expedition is required.” We demur, how- 
ever, to this inference: tall men will certainly make longer 
fteps, but, ceteris paribus, they will make fewer of them, and be 
fooner tired than men of the middle ftature. This is a truth 
which obfervation confirms, and, indeed, it may be proved by 
mathematical demonftration. In talking of the cavalry, he 
ieems guilty of a palpable inconfiftency. ‘ A boy of five 
foot (fays he) or five foot two inches, is much the fitteft for a 
dragoon or huffar.? Yet in the very next fentence he adds, 
‘ the recruits for our infantry, as well as cavalry, fhould be 
from twenty to thirty-five years old.’ We have not before 





heard of a boy of thirty-five, or any age beyond that period, 
except in the cafe of an old gentleman turned of fixfcore, who, 
ins 
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in caroufing with Tome of his neighbours, defired they would 
deal gently with his fon, who, being a fickly boy of ninety 
rears, could not bear hard drinking. But we imagine this 
feeming folecifm ought to be imputed to the tranflator, who has 
englithed garcons by the word doys; whereas this term is often 
applied to men of a middle age. There is another point in 
which we are not clear; and that is the author’s preferring the 
fabre to a broad fword, in the hands of a dragoon. It is our 
opinion, that a broad fword has all,the advantages, without the 
difadvantages of a fcymetar, which, at beft, is an unwieldy 
weapon. 


4 


In the fourth chapter he direéts us in the choice of horfes 
and their furniture ; and afterwards treats of exercife and dif- 
cipline, though without offering any thing new on the fabjeG, 
The reflections that follow upon fubordination are juft and ju- 
dicious ; and the Englifh reader will probably remember the ex- 
pedition to Cherburg, when he reads this fentence. 


‘ It frequently happens, that all his merit and authority fhal] 
be incapable of reftraining the pride of certain hoble adventu- 
rers, who have no idea of diftin&tion, fave that which is de- 
rived from birth. It is thefe dangerous characters ; thefe jea- 
lous, turbulent, fpirits ; thefe vain farcaftic minds, which“a 
fuperior fhould obferve with the utmoft circumfpedion, that he 
may tame their arrogance, and prevent their mutiny, by means 
that his prudence will fuggeft, and his command authorize.” 

After having premifed thefe general obfervations, he proceeds 
to give a detail of the different kinds of fervice in which partir 
fans are ufually employed ; and to point out the metheds by 
which thofe different fervices are to be executed. And, firft, he 
explains the necefiary precautions to be takenon fecret marches. 


In the eighth chapter he teaches the officer howto make 
choice of pofts, and what precautions to take for their fecurity. 
‘ The ancients (he obferves p. 42.) made ufe of dogs to difcover 
the ambufcades of the enemy; but, for my part, I fhould be 
fo far from depending on fuch fpies, that I wauld not fuffer one 
of them to be kept by any of my corps. Nothing can be mére 
dangerous. It is more probable that they will difcover you to 
the enemy, than the enemy to you.’ It is certainly true, that 
thofe who take the field_as partifans to lay ambufcades, and fur- 
prize the enemy, could not act more prepofteroufly than in 
ufing dogs : but, on the other hand, dogs may do very effen- 
tial fervice, in difcovering ambufcades, and preventing furprize, 
efpecially in a woody country, like America, that furnithes the 
Natives 
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natives with fuch opportunities of bufh-fighting. . We will ven- 
ture to fay, that a parcel of bloodhounds, or any other dogs 
trained to run upon the foot, if properly ufed, would have 
cifectually prevented all the loffes we have fuftained from fculk- 
ing parties of Indians; and, perhaps, if the unfortunate gene- 
ral Braddock had provided himfelf with a fmal! number of thefe 
animals, initead of perifhing miferably, with the beft part of 
his army, he would have accomplifhed his plan with fafety and 
triumph. But to return to our fubje&t: Mr. De Jency juftly ob- 
ferves, that no partifan will ever fucceed, without difcipline, 
vigilance, intelligence, and aétivity. 


‘ During the campaign of 1757 (fayshe, p. 61) one of our 
partifans wrote to M. de Mailievois, that he had feized a very 
advantageous poft, and had taken every neceflary meafure to 
prevent his being furprifed. It happened that I was detached the 
night following, to reconnoitre the enemy. By chance I fell in 
with this poft: but how I was aftonifhed to find every man in 
the place, both officers and private men, faft afleep ! It was 
now dawn of day. I had fcarce time to awake them before 
theenemy appeared. Fortunately, I was ready to receive them. 
We amufed them tillnoon, when we were joined by the army.’ 


The next chapter contains precautions neceflary in reconnoi-~ 
tring : on thefe occafions he advifes the partifan to ride out with 
his draughtfman, who muft, with a pencil, fketch every parti- 
cular of the land{chape. 


¢ When you are fet out with a defign to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s cainp, their numbers and pofition, you muft approach 
them with great caution. The dawn of the day is by no means 
the beft time for bufinefs, as you will then infallibly fall in with 
fome of their patroles or reconnoitring parties. You mutt 
Therefore be beforehand with them, and advance towards them 
in the night. ‘Their pofition and extent may be eafily difco- 
vered by the fires at their quarter-guards and advanced piquets ; 
and itis no lefs eafy to know if they are about to change their 
fituation, by the extraordinary noife in the camp. There are 
alfo many other particulars that may be obferved in the night, 
as you have it in your power to advance within fo little a way 
of their camp, without the leaft danger.’ 


In our author’s chapter on furprifes, there are many curious 
and valuable directions for making one’s felf perfeétly ac- 
quainted with the country. He rejects the method of convey- 
ing foldiers in waggons under firaw or hay, with a view to fur- 
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prize any town or caftle: but he recommends the taking ad- 
vantage of ftorms and fogs, under the favour of which, a parti- 
fan may often furprize places of the greateft importance ; for 
he obferves, that while the ftorm blows, the noife of the af- 
failants, whether foot or horfe, is not heard, and the fentries oa 
guard upon the ramparts, either turn their backs to the wind, 
or retire into the boxes for fhelter. 


‘ Being at the head of thirty huffars, in order to efcape a 
ftorm that feemed gathering in our rear, I made the beft of my 
way to a town well fortified and itrongly garrifoned. It blew a 
hurricane. I paffed the barrier and the gates, without being 
feen or heard by any one fentry, though my horfes made no in- 
confiderable noife. I even called to the firft guard as I paffed;. 
yet pafied unperceived. I then traverfed the town to gain the 
inn, which happened to be in the oppofite fuburbs, without 
meeting any living foul in the ftreets. Indeed the fentry at the 
laft barrier fpoke to me, and we exchanged a few words, but 
neither of us underftand one word of what the other faid : yet 
it had not begun to rain; but it blew violently.’ . 


He adds : ¢ There is no moment fo precious to a partifan, no™ 
which claims fo much of his attention, as that of a general en* 
gagement. When all are attentive to the firing heard on every 
fide, the manauvres of the approaching army, and the decifion 
of an affair of the laft importance, on which the fate of the 
whole, and of each particular is depending ; it is then that he 
has it in his power to difplay his art and capacity to the moft 
advantage, to {trike the heavieft blow poflible, pillage their. 
head-quarters, carry off their baggage, put their guards to the 
fword, fet fire to their camp, and, in fhort, to fpread fuch uni- 
verfal terror as may greatly contribute to the defeat of their 
army.’ 

The following paragraph, as being the acknowledgment of 
an enemy, is a glorious teftimony in favour of the gallant prince 
of Brunfwick, who, in the courfe of this war, has fo often dif. 
tinguifhed himfelf by his confummate condu&, and heroic va- 
lour : 


‘ As thefe expeditions frequently require a very extenfive cir- 
cuit, you muft take care to have fufficient time for the march. 
In the year 1757, the duke de Richelieu advanced his army with 
an intention to attack the allies in the neighbourhood of Zell. 
I received orders the preceding day, to gain the rear of their 
camp with a hundred light horfe, and after a tour of twenty- 
two leagues, arrived without the leaft accident ; but the pru- 
dence of the prince of Brunfwick fruitrated our whole {cheme, 


and 
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and left us nothing but the mortification of admiring his ree 
treat. Neverthelefs, I had the good fortune to ftumble upon 
part of their baggage, from which I carried off twelve wag- 
gons of merchandize, and feventy-five horfes.’ 


Mr. de Jeney is very full on the article of ambufcades; and 
the laft chapter explains the different methods of retreating : 
but as the maneuvres propofed are illuftrated with plates, to 
which there are references, we cannot, with any propricty, com- 
munjcate the particulars. . 


With refpe& to the tranflation, the merit of it we cannot 
juftly afcertain, as we have not feen the original: but its being 
generaily perfpicuous, and every where iniciligible, are circum- 
fiances in its favour ; though it may not be altogether free from 
miftakes and inaccuracies, fuch as rout for route ; and, you may 
vencounter, initead of, you may encounter: thefe, however, are tri- 
vial flips, fearce worth mentioning. 





Art. Ill. The Nature, Properties, and Laws of Motiox of Fire, 
difeovered and demonftrated by Objervations and E aperiments. By 
William Hillary, M.D. 8ve. Pr. 15. 6d. Davis ad Reymers, 


T is but a few months fince we warmly recommended to our 

medical readers, a fenfible performance wrote by Dr. Hilla- 
sy, on the epidemical difeafes of the Weft-India iflands. ‘The 
general merit of the work made us avoid pointing out a va- 
riety of blemifhes, and, among others, a certain uncouthnefs 
of ftile, which puzzled us to determine what language we were 
reading ; a fault too common, though very inexcufable in men 
of letters, and exceedingly difguiting to a reader of tafte. We 
ventured, however, to hint fliv ghtly at this defett, imagining 
that the doctor would not only pardon a liverty taken with fo 
much caution, but prefit, perhaps, by it in his future cflays to- 
wards the public good. Inftead of this, oh fhameful ingrati- 
tude ! we find him beftowing hard names upon the critics, fet- 
ting Prifcian and urity of diction at defiance, and, fortified with 
a {trong dofe of felf-importance, launching out into the midft of 
a cenforious world, cloathed in the moft aukward and ridiculous 
garb, ever put on by a fcholar and perfon of underftanding. 
Yet, as we entertain a great refpect for our author, both asa 
philofopher and practitioner, we will not difpute with him about 
the utility of rendering an_abftrufe fubjeét apreeable, by fome 
little attention to drapery; his own good fenfe, when his clro- 
fer againtt (l/-natured pedants fubfides, will fuggelt to him the ne- 
cefiity 
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teffity of being at leaft intelligible, if he would convey inftruc- 
tion. 


The door is profeffedly a philofopher, and fo much an ad- 
mirer of the ancients, that he is perfuaded Hippocrates knew 
more of the nature of fre than all other philofophers, from the 
beginning of the world till the publication of the treatife before 
us ; and for this very good reafon, that the Greek phyfician 
<¢ calls a_ fever by the expreflive term sugerés axe Te wvees;” which 
amounts to a demonitration of his profound refearches.into the 
properties of this fubtile element. We are in hopes, therefore, 
that our endeavours to illuftrate that curious, but now obfo- 
lete doétrine, broached by the fage Pythagoras of the metemp- 
fychofis, will meet with our lear ned author’s favourable reception ; 
efpecia ly as we prop: ofe m: aking the experiment upon himfelf, 
by removing his.Jox%, or fpirit, out of the clumfy cafement in 
which it lies imprifoned, sito a frame more correfpondent to the 
dignity of the Jeaven-born being. Simple and eaiy as this may 
appear to the doctor, we may, without vanity, apply to:him 
the words of the Roman bard: 


——— fudet multum, frufiraque laboret a 
Aujus idem 





After a general fketch of what other writers have-deliverec 
concerning the properties of fire, our author undertakes to 
prove, under a feries of propolitions, that fire is a body without 
gravity; that this body is of a nature fo fubtile, as to penetrate 
and freely pervade all other bodies, without regard to denfity or 
colour ; that it is attrafted and collected by the motion and at- 
trition of all other bodies, contrary to the properties of matter 
in general ; that it is a being, whofe conitituent elements are in 
a conftant and continual ftate of repulfion with refpect to each 
other ; that, in confequence of this repulfive power, it can dif- 
fipate itfelf, when collected into a given {pace in a great quan- 
tity, and again reitore itfelf toa perfect {tate of equilibrium and 
-reft; and, laftly, that fire isa body /ui generis, diftin@ from 
jight, by which it is only put in motion. 


There is fométhing extremely ingenious in thefe ‘pofitions, 
and in our author’s inveftigation of the laws of motion peculiar to 
fire ; though we are of opinion, that his proofs are lefs demon- 
firative than he feems to think them. The propofitions he lays 
down are the following : 


‘Prop. 1. Fire is a being which exifts in all places, or in every 
part of Jrtce in the whole universe. 


¢ Prop. 
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‘ Prop. Il. Pure frre is areal body, and confifts of the moft fimple, 
Solid, hard, Jmooth, and fmalleft elementary particles of all matter yet 
known. 

* Prop. IIL. Pure fire is one and the fame being in all places. Or 
there is but one fpecies of fire exifting in nature. 


* Prop. IV. Pure elementary fire penetrates, pervades, rarifies and 
expands all other bodies in the univerfe, both folid and fluid, which 
fall under the obfervation of our fenfes. And this power is peculiar to 
jive only, and to no other body that we yet know. 


‘ Prop. V. Pure fire is a body without gravity ; and has no more 
tendency to any one part of fpace, than it has to any other. 

‘Prop. V. Pure fire exifts in a flate of equilibrium and ref? in every 
part of Jpace, till that flate is changed by the motion of other bodies, 
or by the dire&ing power of the fun: and thofe ceafing to a@ on it, it 
reflores itfelf by its repulfive power, tothe frate of equilibrium and reft 
again.’ 

As the four firit propofitions, or their proofs, contain nothing 
but what has often been repeated by Boerhaave, Gravefend, 
Mufchenbroeck, Homberg, Lemery, and other modern fo- 
reigners, in oppofition to the fentiments of Newton, and fome 
Englith philofophers, it would be unneceffary to prefent the rea- 
der with a view of Dr. Hillary’s reafoning upon them. Let us 
then pafs on to the fifth, viz. ‘ chat pure fire is a body without 
gravity,’ which is more peculiar to our author, although it has 

_ Jikewife been afferted before by writers of diltinétion. To prove 
this propofition, a variety of experiments are repeated. A glafs 
receiver, well coated in the infide with a thin plate of metal, was 
weighed in an exact balance, then charged with fire by an elec- 
trical machine, and {till retained the fame weight as before, with- 
out addition or diminution. Such is the firft experiment related 
by the doétor; whence he deduces, without hefitation, that fire is 
a body without gravity. We could with, however, that he had 
taken fome trouble to explain the nature of the eleétrical efflu- 
vium before he made this deduction. It is true, in moft of its 
effects, it appears direétly analogous to pure fire ; yet we can- 
not, from our fcanty knowledge, affirm them to be the fame: 
admitting, however, that they are, might not this fubtile body, 
which fo eafily pervades all matter, of whatever denfity, efcape 
in the very inftant of weighing? or, if the fire was not yet dif- 
charged out of the receiver, might not a great quantity of fo 
fubtile an element be contained in a body, without adding to its 
Jenfible weight, as the fame time that the weight was really in- 
creafed in a proportion adequate to the fubtilty of fire ?. Will 


the doctor affert, that the electrical fluid within the receiver had 
. all 
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all the other properties of fire? For inftance, did it produce 
that fenfation we call heat, upon his laying his hand upon the 
globe? Did it, upon the application of a thermometer, raife the 
fpirits in the tube, at leait, at fuch a diftance, as might be fup- 
pofed to affe&t the circumambient atmofphere? We believe this 
will not be afierted ; and yet, without fuch an experiment to 
prove the contained fluid fimilar in all its effeéts to fire, the 
doétor’s deduétion will fall to the ground. It is well known, from 
repeated experiments, that, in general, every fpecies of matter 
manifetts an expanfive motion upon being charged with fire ; 
yet we will venture to affirm, that the receiver was not encreafed 
inits dimenfions in the above experiment : ‘and here is another 
effe&t of fire, not produced by the eleétric effluvia. 


The experiment we think the moft conclufive is the following: 
‘ A hollow fphere (fays our author) of iron well polifhed on its 
outfide, that it might lofe nothing of its weight in the fire ; becaufe 
iron fo polifhed will bear being made red-hot ina {trong fire, with- 
out lofing any thing of its weight, was firft put into the fcale of an 
exact balance, accurately made to move eafily with the fmalleft 
weight ; and it weighed exa@ly fbvi. viii. The globe was 
then ignited till every part of it was perfeétly red-hot; it was 
then taken out of the fire, and all the duft clean fhaken and 
blown off it, and put into the fcale again, and it was found to 
be exactly the fame weight as it was when cold, the balance of 
the feale remaining at reft. It was then left in the fcale till it 


‘was as cold as the circumambient air, and it then weighed ex- 


aétly the fame weight when it was cold, as it did when it was 
red-hot. The diameter of this fphere when cold was five in- 
ches, and its diameter when it was ted-hot was 5 4 inches ; 
and it being a fphere, it confequently was increafed in its 
molds 2.551 cubic inches. Now this encreafe in its moles was 
folely from the addition of the particles of the body of the 
fire, and from no other caufe, as nothing but pure fire was ad- 
ded to it, yet it was no heavier. 


‘ Moreover thefe particlesof fire were greatly compreffed ‘and 
condenfed, by the ftrong attration of the particles of the iron to- 
wards each other, whilft the particles of the fire equally and 
forcibly infinuated themfelves between each elementary parti- 
cle of the iron, and dilated it; confequently a greater quan- 
tity of fire mult be contained in the iron, as it was fo much 
compreffed and condenfed whilit it remained there. And yet, 
notwithftanding that the fphere was fo much _encreafed in its 


bulk by the addition of that body of firg, it was not the leaft 


encreaied 
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encreafed in its weight ; wherefore we muit conclude that fee 
is a body which has no gravity.’ 


In this experiment it is obvious, the do&tor makes no allow- 
ance for the encreafed magnitude of the iron {phere when ignited, 
which muft proportionably diminifh its gravity from the refift- 
ance of the furrounding atmofphere, when weighed in the open 
air. Might not this circumftanee, together with the friétion of 
the moft accurately. adjufted fcales and weights, counterpoife 
all the additional weight of the globe, from the contained fire ? 
Did not the {phere lofe a quantity of the contained air, propor- 
tioned to the quantity of fire it received ; or, fhould it be de- 
nied, that a piece of polifhed iron is capable of containing air, 
might it not lofe a certain quantity of its conitituent elements, 
though not perceivable by our fenfes? ‘The leait alteration will 
deitroy the effects of the experiment, and that it underwent 
duch an alteration with the violence of ignition, is highly pro- 
-bable. But to wave all objections to the experiment itfelf, we 
«ould inftance others diametrically oppofite to it. We have feen 
half an ounce of copper receive fome grains additional weight in 
the crucible. We have feen gold come heavier, out of the 
focus of a burning glafs ; and every chemift, aecuftomed to the 
sproceffes in making artificial gems, muft have made the fame 
obfervation. It requires, indeed, a particular delicacy, and care, 
to make fuch experiments with accuracy ; but Dr. Hillary may 
-be fully fatisfied of the truth of our affertion, by confulting a 
learned phyfician, who, fome years ago read, and perhaps {till, 


-gives chemical lectures in the univerfity of Oxford. 


In order to prove, that pure fire exifts in a ftate of equi- 
Jibrium and reft in every part of fpace, till its condition is 
changed by the motion of other bodies, or by the directing 
power of the fun, which equilibrium is reftored by its repulfive 
power, as foon as external caufes ceafe to act, our author endea- 
vours to prove by the following experiments : 


« Take a thick folid plate of iron, fix it in a cold place in 
the coldeft froft, where no fire is perceptible to any of our 
fenfes ; then lay another plate of the fame metal upon that, 
and let them be preffed hard together by a great weight laid 
upon them both ; then let the upper plate be rubbed with a 
{trong and very quick motion, and ina little time they wilk 
begin to grow warm, and then hot, and if the motion of the 
plate is continued with the fame velocity, both the plates will 


in a little time acquire fuch a degree of heat as to emit {parks 
: of 
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of fire, and at laft the whole mafs of both the plates will be as 
red-hot as if they came out of a large fire. 


‘ Here the fre was at the firft equally diftributed ina ftill itate 
of equilibrium and reft, both in the plates and in the circum- 
ambient air and adjacent earth and other bodies, in fo equal a 
manner, that there was not any more fire in any.one place or body 
than in another, not even-in the iron plates themfelves before 
they began to move ; nor was any fire perceived by any of our 
fenfes ; but as the plates began to move, the equilibrium of 
the fire was foon changed, and a much greater quantity of 
fire was foon collected into the plates, folely by their motion 
and attrition, than there was in them or in the circumambient 
air or adjacent places in the fame given fpace before: and all 
that fire was collected folely by the motion and attrition of the 
two bodies of the iron. Then let thofe two hot plates remain 
at reft a fufficient time, and the fire which was thus colleéted, 
in fo great a quantity into them, will continue. gradually to 
efcape out of the plates, in right lines, and will fo equally 
diffufe and diftribute itfelf through the circumambient air and 
adjacent bodies and places again, that there will not be moré 
fire or heat found by the moft accurate thermometer in any 
one place near where the experiment is made, than there is in’ 
any other place, not even in the iron plates themfelves. 


‘ From this experiment it plainly appears, that the fre was 
equally diffufed and diftributed through every fpace or place 
near to where the experiment was made, and thaf in a perfe& 
equal manner, and was in a ftill ftate of equilibrium and reft . 
in refpect to itfelf, till it was collected by the motion and at- 
trition of the iron-plates, though it was but in a very finall 
quantity, as the experiment was made in a cold place, and 
where no fire was perceptible to any of our fenfes. Alf6 that the 


motion and attrition of the iron plates foon changed that ftate of 


equilibrium of the fire, by collecting it to them: but that mo- 


tion ceafing, the law of attraction of fre by motion, inftantly 
ceafed to aét alfo, and no more fre was collected: ahd that mo-’ 
tion ceafing, the fre was as foon diffipated and difperfed by its’ 
repulfive power, and foon reftored itfelf thereby to its natural ° 
ftate of equilibrium and reft again. And molt probably would, 
as its elements are immutable, for ever continue in that ftate’ 
of reft, if all other bodies ceafed to move and remained in a 
ftate of perfedt reft; and the fun alfo ceafed to att on the fre 
to put it into motion, as will be more fully explained by the’ 
following experiments. But all bodies never ceafe to att at ° 
the fame time, nor does the Sun ever ceafe to a& on the fre in’ 
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all places at the fame time, ; therefore the whole mafs of fire. 
is never all at perfect reft in all places at the fame time. 


‘ Colle& the rays of the fun with a large concave fpeculum, 
as that of Villet’s, into its focus, and there you will have the. 
greateft and hotteft degree of fre that human art has yet been: 
able to produce : inftantly cover the face of the fpeculum with 
a white cloth, and all that prodigious great quantity of fre, 
which was fo colle&ted, and exifted in that focus but the mo- 
ment before, will inftantly difperfe itfelf, and foon be equally 
diffufed through the circumambient air, earth, and other bo- 
dies again, and that fo equally, that the moft accurate thermo- 
meter will fhew that there is not any more fire or heat in any 
one place near, not even whete the focus was but the moment 
before, than there is in any other place near it, or than there 
was in that place before the experiment was made, 


‘Here again the fre exifted in a ftill ftate of equilibrium and 
reft, till the fun puts its elementary particles in motion in pa- 
rallel right-lines, and then they were received upon the fpe- 
culum,- and reflected back into its focus, where they burned 
and confumed all other bodies that were put ‘there: but the 
moment that the face of the fceulum was covered, the fire 
eeafed to aé or burn in its focus. Or let us place the face of 
the fpeculum from the fun, fo that no rays of light can come 
direétly from the fun upon it, then the fpeculum will neither 
colle&, nor refle& dny fre into its focus; though as much 
fire really exifts in the circumambient air, as there did before, 
when the fpeculum was turned to the fun, as appeared by a 
thermometer placed in that room, at that time ; confequently 
it is the fun, and it only, which has the power of putting the 
pre-exifting fre into motion in parallel right-lines, and caufing 
it to a&t with great power and force ; and the fpeculum only 
has the power of collecting and refle€ling the fre when it is 
putin motion. And the moment that the fpeculum is covered 
or removed, or the fun is fhaded from it, the fre is left to its 
own free liberty, and inftantly exerts its repulfive power, 
and by it diffufes and difperfes itfelf equally into the circum- 
ambient air and other bodies that are in or near that place, 
and reaflumés its ftate of equilibrium and reft again; and 
would ever remain fo, without any particular direction, tenden- 
cy, or motion, towards any one point, or part of fpace, more 
than towards any other, in an equable cxpanfion every way ; 
if. the continual motion of: fome other bodies did not collect the 
fre, ot the dire&ting power of the fun put it in motion in pa-' 
rallel right-lines again, as will be more fully explained when 
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we come to fpeak of the Jaws of motion of fire hereafter. But 
this ftate of; perfect reft never happens to all other bodies, 
neither does the fun ever ceafe to act on the fre in all places 
at any one time. Confequently fire, or foe part of the.whole 
igneous mafs, is always in motion, and puts the conftituent 
parts of all other bodies whatever that we know into motion 


alfo.’ 


The inferences we would make from the’aboye experiments» 
are very different indeed from the doctor’s. With refpe& to 
the firft, we fee no reafon for fuppofing, that fire was colle@ted 
from the furrounding fpace.; nor can we imagine, that the ac- 
trition between any. other! fbftance and the upper plate, 
would produce the effet of collecting fire from the furrounding 
earth.and atmofphere. ‘To us it would feem, that the heat was 
produced folely by the attrition, which caufed an expanfion af 
the component particles of the iron-plates, and thence allowed 
the contained fire, before feparated and divided, to unite and 
exert its force. Do we not obferve the fame phenomenon hap- 
pen to air? Put an apple, turnip, or any other vegetable into 
a recéiver, from whence the ais has been extraéted, we fhall 
obfetve the contained air burit forth through the pores, a$ foon 
as all external force is taken off, and the counteraétion of the 
furrounding atmofphere. Before this we were not fenfible of 
the contained air; it exerted no power vifible to us, any more 
than the fire contained within the iron-plates; yet all reftraint 
being removed, it foon began to act agreeable. to its natural 
property of elafticity. In the fame manner the quiefcent ftate 
of the component parts of the iron, was the external force that 
prevented the action of the contained fire ; an inteftine motion 
removed this reftraint, and its effe&s were gradually difclofed ia 


the production of. heat. 


As to the dodtor’s deduGion from the other.experiment, it la« 
bours under innumerable difficulties, which only the rage of ad- 
vancing fomething uncommon could make him overlook. How, 
in the name of wonder, can we perfuade ourfelves, that a pens 
cil of rays flowing from’ 'the fun, fhall collect in its paflage 
quantity of fire, equal.to the heat produced in the eye of Vil- 
let’s fpeculum ? or, fhali we fuppofe, that the-fire exifted before: 
in this fmall fpace, and was only put in motion by light ina 
manner fo inftantancous. Surely, we had better believe with: 
Sir Ifaac Newton, that the fun’s beams; are aual fire, consi 
verged by the fpeculum, and reflected in a: point; io as to pro- 
duce the intenfe heat in the focus. ‘The door’s hypothefis 
accounts, in a Icfs fatisfactovy manner, in our. opinion, for the 
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inftantaneous diffufion, or rather deprivation of heat in the for 
cus, upon the fpeculum’s being fhaded from the fun, than that 
of Sir Haac Newton and his followers. But it would be unne- 
ceflary to enlarge upon what mult appear obvious to every 
thinking reader. 


Having, with infinite toil, endeavoured to prove the forego. 
ing propofitions, the doétor proceeds to lay down certain othe” 
propofitions, which he terms the laws of motion of fire. The 
firft is, ‘that fire is attraéted and colleéted by the motion and 
attrition of other bodies ;’ an axiom repeated: in fifty other 
places in his book, though by no means evident to us. To 
evince this trath he favours us with two experiments very little 
to his purpofe. ‘ 

‘ Take, (fays he) two iron plates, as in the experiment 
before-mentioned, and let them be agitated with a very 
quick motion, and they will become red-hot, as if they had 
come out of a large fire. In this experiment we fee that a 
great quantity of fire is attra&ted and colfeéted out of the ad. 
joining air, earth, and other bodies, and folely by, the motion 
and attrition of the two iron-plates one againft the other, 

caufe there is no other caufe to a& or colle& it; and. we 
alfo fee that in a ftate of perfe&t refit, the plates will remain ta 


be cold, and will colle& no fre. 


* Fire may alfo be collected in the fame manner, by the 
motion and attrition of a hard body againft a foft one: as by 
the friction and attrition of a glafs-globe againft a foft eufhion, 
as it is done in ele&ttical experiments. 


‘ It alfo may be collected by the motion and attrition of the 
fofteft body that we know, i. e. air, againft a hard body ; 
as, let a large ball of folid iron be fired from the largeft can- 
non, in the coldeft winter day, im the coldeft: place, and it will 
pafs with fo great a velocity, as to move 6oo feet in every fe- 
cond of time, through the cold°air, from which it meets with 
great refiftance and attrition ; and this attrition will be much 
encreafed by the revolution of the ball on, its own axis, fo that 
no part of its furface, which rubs againft the air, will pafs in 
a ftreight diref&tion, or in.a right line, but every point will 
defcribe ' fo many cycloids, which muft greatly increafe its 
motion, attrition, amd heat. And the ball, when it has finitheg 
its courfe, and fallsito' the ground, will be found to be per. 
fectly hot, although it had been continually expofed every mg. 
ment to frefh cold air; and. confequently mutt have loft ‘eve: 


moment fome part- of the fire: which ’-it-had collected before 
whic 
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whith muft be alconfiderable quantity, as fire moves with great 
welocity when it paffes out of bodies by its repulfive foree. This 
heat of the ball cannot poffibly be any part of it received from 
the fire of the gunpowder, becaufe the wadding is interpofed be- 
tween it and the ball, which fcarce remains ; g5e5 part of a mi- 
nute expofed to the heat of the wadding, which never, is burned 
through before the ball is gone : confequently all its heat gr 
fre muft be colle&ted out of the air through which it paffed, and 
that folely by the motion and attrition between the ball and the 
au.’ : 

But why. is the fire attracted and colle&ted from external bo- 


dies? May we not more eafily-account for the heat of the’ iron- 


plates, and: of the cannon-ball, by the attrition of the firft 
-againft each other ; and of the latter, by the friction of the cir- 
cumambient air, by which an inteftine motion and expanfion 
of all the particles of the bullet are produced ? Let a ball be 
ignited and fired from a cannon or mortar; then obferve, whe- 
ther it does not fall with a lefs quantity of contained fire, than 
-when it was fhot from the mouth of the cannon. But we can+ 


not dwell upon every circumftance. 


In Law II. the author affirms, that the elementary particles 
of fire are ina conftant ftate of repulfion with refpeét to each 
other, which repulfion is as their diftances. This he elucidates 


by an experiment, and much falfe reafoning. 


‘ Let us (fays he) ignite a large {phere of iron till it is reds 
hot, and fufpend it in ‘the air by achain, whilft it is fo hot ; 
then let us place feveral thermometers which are graduated all 
alike, fo that they may all rife to the fame degrees of heat, when 
they are applied to the fame body: hold thefe thermometers, 
one on each fide of the fphere, at the fame diftance from it, and 
the mercury will rife to the fame height in all thethermometers, 
and confequently will thew, that a great and equal quantity of 
frre is repulfed out of and from each fide of the fphere ; and that 
mu equal quantities in the fame given time every way, both up- 
wards, downwards, horizontally, and obliquely, each and every 
way alike. ‘Then remove the thermometers to a cool place, 
where they will not be affeéted by the fphere, ten minutes, then 
replace them at the fame dijtances from the fphere, as before ten 
or fifteen minutes, and obferve their height ; then remove them. 
from the fphere, and replace them at the fame diftances, as be- 
fore every ten or fifteen minutes; for feveral times, till all. the 
fire which was contained in the fphere, more than is in-the cir- 
cumambient air, is repulfed and efcaped out of it; i. ¢. till the 
{phere is become as cold as the air is in which it is fulpended.; 
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and then it will ceafe to emit any more fire, becaufe ‘the fire in 
the iphere, and that contained in the air, are reduced to an 
equal {tate of equilibrium and reft. 


‘ Here a great quantity of fire was colle€ted into, and con- 
tained in the fphere, when it came out of the fire: and that fire, 
while it was in the fphere, was greatly compreffed and in a con- 
denfed ftate, and had its elementary particles btought toa much 
nearer contact with each other, by the ftrong attraction of the 
conftituent particles of the fphere towards each other: but the 
fphere being taken out of the fire, and no more fire applied to 
it, the fire, which was-in the fphete was left to its liberty, and 
-inftantly exerted its repulfiwe force,.and by it eftaped out of the 
{phere ; at the firft, whilit it was:in'a condenfed ftate, and had 
its elementary particles brought to a near contact, it was Te- 
pulfed from the {phere in a great quantity, and wath fo great ve- 
locity and force, as the rifing of the mercury in the thermome- 
ters plainly thewed ; but as the fire in the fphere became lefs 
and lefs: condenfed, ‘and its particles were further from each o- 
ther, it was repulfed, and emitted out of the fphere, more gra- 
dually, and with a lefs force and velocity, and decreafed in its 
quantity near in a quadruple proportion to the given times in 
which it was repulfed, as the rifing of the mercury in the ther- 
mometers fhewed:-; till at laft, fo much of the fite, contained 
in the {phere was repulfed out of it, that no more fire was left 
in the {phere than there was in the fame quantity of fpace in 
the circumambient air, it being reduced to a ftate of equili- 
brium and reft. 


‘ Here no repulfive power or moving caufe, was added or 
given to the particles of the fire contained in the fphere, from 
any other body whatever, either te move the fire, or to encreafe 
its inotion; and yet, fo much. of the body of the fre was re- 
pelled out of the fphere, as reduced the fire contained in it, to 
a {tate of equilibrium with that contained in the circumambient air. 
Confequently, this repul/jve pswer mult be conformed, connate, 
inherent with, or is a coexifling principle which is given to the 
elements of fre: andis peculiar to freqonly, and. to no other 
body, ot fpecies of matter, that we yet know, or are acquainted 
with. 


‘ It cannot be juftly objected, thatthe reattion of the parti- 
cles of the iron repel the particles of tife fre out of the {phere ; 
becaufe feveral experiments demonitrate that the a€lion and re- 
attion of the elements of the fire and the iron otr each other do 
attyally attract and collect the Are by their vibsating motion, fo 
léng asthat continues. Audit moft probably is this vibrating 
motion thatcontains the fre in fuch bodies as the irom or {phere 
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s, for fo long a time after they are ignited: and is the cauie 
why the fre is not inftantaneoutly repulfed out of them.’ 


Thus we fee our author plunged into a maze of error, de- 
fending one falfe pofition by another, and, like a pretty mifs, 
who has told her mamma a fib, endeavouring to skreen it bya 
thoufand other falfities. ‘Too obftinate to retra&, he perfifts ia 
torturing the brain for freth arguments, and founders on in mere 
‘defpair. A new law is made for the prote&ion of a former, 
and the works of infinite witdom turned 'topfy-turvy, to fupport 
a vain hypothefis. Had Dr. Hillary allowed, that the conftt- 
tuent elements of his iron fphere had a mutual attraétion, he 
could be at no lofé fer the caufe of the frre’s being propelled, as 
foon as thefe elements were permitted to a& agreeable to this 
property. ‘Their endeavour to unite and reftore themfelves to 
their natural condition, when the action of the furnace was* re- 
moved, would fufficiently explain the phenomenon, without 
that tedious ambages of reafoning, with which he has puzzled 
himfelf and his readers. ‘There is fomething, we mutt own, in 
genious enough in the third corollary, refulting, as our author 
thinks, from the preceding law. Here he endeavours to ac- 
count for the extreme cold at the poles of the earth, and inténfe 
‘heat between the tropics, from the different quantities of motion 
and attrition, between the furface of the earth and the incumbent 
atmofphere, in thote. different parts of the globe. We will-ven- 
ture, however, to affirm, that:a perfec acquaintance with the folar 
fyftem, and figure of the earth, -will render fuch a-forced folu- 
tion of the difficulty intirely unneceflary. In the fourth éorol 
jary he explains, from the fame principles, the reafon why thé 
tops of high mountains are always cold; and particularly, why 
the fnow has lain for time immemorial on the fummits of the Cor- 
delier mountains, fituated under the equinoétial line. Here 
travellers have found the air exceeding light, thin, and rare, 
aud confequeatly, fays our author, the preflure of the atmo 
iphere on the tops of thofe mountains, muft-be greatly dimi- 
nifhed, and is fo very fmall, that the attrition between the fure 
face of the earth on thefe fummits, and the furrounding atmoe 
phere, will be trifling ; confequently the quantity of fire ‘co/- 
leBed by this attrisiont, too fmall to diffolve the fhow.—We fhould 
be glad to know, whether the do&or évér found himfelf warmer, 
that is, whether his body ever collected an’ extraordinary qtian- 
tity of fire, by expofing it ina cold night to a ftream of air, 
blowing through the crevice of a pannel,‘a key-hole, or a bel- 
lows. Here the attrition is ftrong; but we will venture to fay, he 
did not find the heat increafe proportionably. We fhould be 
glad to fiad ourfelves miftaken, as many a ftarving author will 
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and then it will ceafe to emit any more fire, becaufe the fire in 
the iphere, and that contained in the air, are reduced to an 
equal {tate of equilibrium and reft. 


‘ Here a great quantity of fire was coliefted into, and con- 


tained in the fphere, when it came out of the fire: and that fire, 


while it was in the fphere, was greatly compreffed and in a con- 
denfed ftate, and had its elementary particles brought toa much 
nearer contact with each other, by the ftrong attraction of the 
conftituent particles of the fphere towards each other: but the 
fphere being taken out of the fire, and no more fire applied to 
it, the fire, which was-in the fphete was left to its liberty, and 


-inftantly exerted its repulfwe force,..and by it eftaped out of the 


{phere ; at the firft, whilit it was:in'a condenfed ftate, and had 
its elementary particles brought to a near contact, it was re- 
pulfed from the {phere in a great quantity, and with fo great ve- 
locity and force, as the rifing of the mercury in the thermome- 
ters plainly thewed ;; but as the fire in the fphere became lefs 
and lefs:condenfed, and its particles were further from each o- 
ther, it was repul/ed, and emitted out of the fphere, more gra- 
dually, and with a lefs force and velocity, and decreafed in its 
quantity near in a quadruple proportion to the given times in 
which it was repulfed, as the rifing of the mercury in the ther- 
mometers fhewed-; till at laft, fo much of the fire, contained 
in the {phere was repulfed out of it, that no more fire was left 
in the {phere than there was in-the fame quantity of fpace in 
the circumambient air, it being reduced to a ftate of equili- 
brium and reft. 


* Here no repulfive power or moving caufe, was added or 
given to the particles of the fire contained in the fphere, from 
any other body whatever, either te move the fire, or to encreafe 
its motion; and yet, fo much of the body of the fre was re- 
pelled out of the fphere, as reduced the fire contained in it, to 
a {tate of equilibrium with that contained in the circumambient air. 
Conlequently, this repul/jive pswer mult be conformed, connate, 
inherent with, or is a coexifting principle which is given to the 
elements of fre: andis peculiar to freeonly, and. to no other 
body, ot fpecies of matter, that we yet know, or are acquainted 
with. 


‘ It cannot be juftly objected, thatthe rea€tion of the parti- 
cles of the iron repel the particles of tife fre out of the {phere ; 
becaufe feveral experiments demonitrate that the aét‘on and re- 
attion of the elements of the fire and the iron otr each other do 
attually attract and collect the Are by their vibsating motion, fo 
léng as that continues. Andit moft probably is this vibrating 
motion thatcontains the fre in fuch bodies as the irom or phere 
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és, for fo long a time after they are ignited: and is the caufe 
why the fre is not inftantaneoutly repulfed out of them.’ 


Thus we fee our author plunged into a maze of error, de- 
fending one falfe pofition by another, and, like a pretty mifs, 
who has told her mamma a fib, endeavouring to skreen it by a 
thoufand other falfities. ‘Too obftinate to retraé&, he perfifts ia 
torturing the brain for freth arguments, and founders on in mere 
‘defpair. A new law is made for the prote&ion of a former, 
and the works of infinite wifdom turned topfy-turvy, to fupport 
a vain hypothefis. Had Dr. Hillary allowed, that the conftt 
tuent elements of his iron fphere had a mutual attraction, he 
could be at no lois fer the caufe of the frre’s being propelled, as 
foon as theie elements were permitted to a& agreeable to this 
property. ‘Their endeavour to unite and reftore themfelves to 
their natural condition, when the action of the furnace was* re- 
moved, would fufficiently explain the phenomenon, without 
that tedious ambages of reafoning, with which he has puzzled 
himfelf and his readers. ‘There is fomething, we muft own, in 
genious enough in the third corollary, refulting, as our author 
thinks, from the preceding law. Here he endeavours to ac- 
count for the extreme cold at the poles of the earth, and inténfe 
‘heat between the tropics, from the different quantities of motion 
and attrition, between the furtace of the earth and the incumbent 
atmo{phere, in thote. different parts of the globe. We will-ven- 
ture, however, to affirm, that a perfect acquaintance with the folar 
fyftem, and figure of the earth, will render fuch a forced folu- 
tion of the difficulty intirely unneceflary. In the fourth ¢orol- 
lJary he explains, from the fame principles, the reafon why thé 
tops of high mountains are always cold; and particularly, why 
the fiow has Jain for time immemorial on the fummits of the Cor- 
delicer mountains, fituated under the equinoétial line. Here 
travellers have found the air exceeding light, thin, and rare, 
awd confequeatly, fays our author, the prefflure of the atmo 
iphere on the tops of thofe mountains, muft-be greatly dimi- 
nifhed, and is fo very fmall, that the attrition between the fure 
face of the earth on thefe fummits, and the furrounding atmo- 
phere, will be trifling ; confequently the quantity of fire col- 
le&ed by this attrition, too fmall to diffolve the fhow.—We fhould 
be glad to know, whether the doétor ever found himfelf warmer, 
that is, whether his body ever collected an extraordinary quan- 
tity of fire, by expofing it in a cold night to a ftream of air, 
blowing through the crevice of a pannel,'a key-hole, or a bel: 
lows. Here the attrition is ftrong; but we will venture td fay, he 
did not-find the heat increafe proportionably. We fhould be 
glad to fiad ourfelves miftaken, as many a ftarving author will 
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think himfelf obliged to Dr. Hillary, for.fo cheap and eafy a 
fuccedaneum to coals, and expenfive fuel... . 

We will not {pend time in examining this curious hypothefis, 
but proceed to the third law ; to wit, * That fire is put in mo- 
tion in parallel right lines, by light emitted from the fun, and 
caufed to move with force, and produce heat and more light.’ 
This is a notion, which the author acknowledges to have bor- 
rowed from Boerhaave, and confirms by. no new argument or 
experiment. ,We fhall, therefore, only obferve upon.it, that 
were the laws of our country no better explained and ex- 
preffed than this law ofjour author’s, fociety might go to wreck, 
and men to loggerheadsj with impunity. 

To the above propofitions and laws, Dr. Hillary has annexed 
the following queries, fome of which well merit the reader’s 
attention. 

« Q. 1. Is pure: fire.a more fubtile being than light ? Or the 
contrary, light a more fubtile being than: fire ? 

‘ Q. II. Does not light move with greater velocity than the 
moft pure fire? 

«<Q. UI, Is the light which is emitted from the fun, reflected 
back again from the ‘planets and other bodies, to the fun? 

‘ Q. IV. Do not-the elementary particles of the fire, and the 
elementary particles of ;light a&t and rea& upon each other? Or 
do the particles of light only repel the particles of the fire, (the 
latter being paflive) and put them in motion in parallel right- 
lines, and caufe them to aét with force? 

‘ Q.V. Are not colours produced by the adtion, and rea“tion, 
the reflection, and refraction of the particles of the light, on 
the particles of the fire? 

‘Q. VI. And are not thofe fringed colours, (obferved by Sir 
Ifaac Newton) produced by that refraction and reflection of the 
particles of the light, on the particles of the fire ? 

‘VII. Or do thofe fringed colours arife from the unequal or 
quicker motion and more free paflage of the particles of the 
light through the prifme, than the particles of the fire, whereby 
they. are more or lefs refracted and reflefed, than the particles 
of the fire are? 

‘Q. VIII. Is not this pure elementary fire, the ether, or fub- 
tile fluid, which pervades all things of Sir Ifa4ac Newton. 

*Q. IX. What is the reafon or caufe why the light emitted 
from the fun to the moon, and from it is refleéted to the earth, 
has loft its power of acting upon the pra-exiiting fire, and put- 
ting it in motion in right-lines, and caufing it to move with 
great velocity and force? 

‘ X. Is the light which is emitted from the fun, a different 
light from that which is emitted from fire? And wherein do they 
differ oo j *Q, 
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«Q. XI. Is not flame and its light produced by-the ation of 
the particles of the fire, on the particles of the pabulum, and 
the reaction of thefe upon thofe ; by which the particles of the 
fire are put ‘in motion in right-lines, and thereby become vifible, 
or give light. . 

*Q. XII. And are-not the conftituent particles of the pabu- 
lum fo minutely rarified, expanded, and divided, by the action 
of the fire on them, that they become fpecifically lighter than 
the air; therefore, they afcend and carry the particles of the 
fire which are in aétion with them upwards, (as fire has no gra- 
vity) to a certain height, till the fire paffes off by its repulfive 
power in right lines, and fo produces flame and light ? 

“Q. XIII. And as the ation of the fire on the particles of the 
pabulum, and the reaction of thefe upon thole are the greateft 
in the axis of the flame, are not the particles of the fire re. 
tained the longeft by that attrition in the axis of the flame, 
whilft thofe which are the neareft to the furface of it, continually 
pafs off by their repulfive power to their ftate of reft ; and is not 
this the reafon or caufe why all flames affume the figure of acone? 

‘Q. XIV. Is not lightening produced from a much greater 
quantity of fire being collected into one cloud, either by its mo- 
tion, or by the directing power of light. from the fun, and re- 
tained by the water in it ; and a much lefs quantity of fire into 
another cloud, or into that part of the earth below it, which 
caufes the repulfive power of fire to exert itfelf, and reftore the 
fire to its ftate of equilibrium again, with great velocity and 
force? And does not the fire become vifible, by moving in right- 
lines from one cloud to the other, or to the earth? 

‘Q. XV. And when the fire is thusin motion, does it not ig- 
nite the fulphurous exhalations which are floating in the air, and 
fo caufe or encreafe the flafh, which exhalations it did not a& 
upon, whilft it was in its ftill {tate ? 

‘Q. XVI. Are not comets great bodies, which were ordained 
by the great author of nature, to carry fire from one part of in- 
finite fpace to another, in order to reftore and preferve the equi- 
librium of fire? Which otherwife might, in procefs.of time, be 
changed or deftroyed, by the great and rapid motions, and con- 
tinual colleGion of fuch great quantities of fire, by the many 
great caleftial bodies in fuch qa continual {wift motion ? 

*Q. XVII. Are not what are ufually called electric attra&tion 
and repuifion, folely produced by the motion and aétion of fire 
according to its laws, without any real attraction or repulfion 
exifting between the eleétrical bodies, and thofe Jight bodies 
which are thought to be attracted and repelled by them? 

“Q. XVIII. Are not all the eleétrical experiments which have 
been yet made, only fo many experiments made on pute élemen- 
tary fire and its laws of moticn ? And will not thefe laws of 
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motion of fire, clearly and fully account for all the phenome- 
na and effeéts of all the electrical experiments which have been 


yet made ? 
¢X1X. Is not there a mutual attraction between fire and me- 


tallic bodies ; and alfo between fire and water ? Though the two 


faft are commonly thought to be oppofites or 


each other. 
« XX. Is not magnetic attraétion caufed and performed by the 


motion and action of this pure elementary fire or ether ? 

‘Q. XXL. Is not the quantity of fire colle&téd by bodies in 
motion in any given fpace, as the quantity of motion and attri- 
tion direétly ? Or is it as the fquares of the quantity of motion 
and attrition in that fpace? 

‘Q. XXII. Is not that great heat which is always found be- 
tween the tropics, folely caufed and produced by the great quan- 
tity of motion and attrition of the earth, againft the circum- 
ambient air or atmofphere, by which fuch a great quantity of 
fire is colle&ted there > And is not the fo much le{s quantity of 
motion and attrition, at and near to the poles, the caufe why 
fo little fire is collected near tothem, or why it 15 fo cold atthe 


antagonifts to 


poles ? 
<Q. XXIII. As‘tupiter iy fo large a body, and revolves on its 


ewn axis in f fhort a fpace of times; does not that rapid motion 
collecs fuch a great quantity of fire, as to caufe it to be as warm 
in Jupiter, as if is on our earth ; notwithftanding his great dif- 
tauce irom the fun, throngh which fpace the light from the fun 
has to pafs to ati on the fire in him. 

‘Q. XXIV. Is not the ercateft quantity of fire collected, and 
retained in thofe {paces, where there is the greateft quantity of 
motion and attrition, and the greateit condenfation of the fire 
conjuncily ? 

‘Q. XXV. And is there not the leaft quantity of fire exifting, 
ithe moft light, and-rare bodies, 


where the leaft motion, and rl 
the moit perfe&t vacuum is, and conte- 


-at 


only are; or, where 


quently no moticn ? 
©Q. XXVIL What is the caufe why the fire is thus retained 


fo long in fuch folid bodies, through which it can fo freely and 
fwiftly pafs, as we fee it does through wires made of thofe me- 
tals ? Yet inftantly cicapes from the above-mentioned focus, 

where no other body is prefent ? | 
€Q. XXVII. Does body then as matter, attract and retain the 
particles of the fire ? Or is it the vibrating motion and attrition 
between the particles of the fire, and the particles of the iron 
or brafs, which being firft put in motion by the penetration of 
the fire, that motion afterwards attraéts and retains the fire in 
them, for fo long a time, as it continues there ? And is it not 
| irom 
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from hence, that thofe bodies, which are the moft denfe, hard, 
and. elaftic, colle& the moft fire, and retain it the longeft i in 
themfelves ? Whilft thofe bodies, which are the moft light+and 
rare, and the leaft elaftic, fuffer the fire to efcape the fooneft 
out of them, by its repulfive power? 

‘ Q. XXVIII Does not the action of air, by its great 
elafticity and expanfion by fire, more encreafe the action of fire, 
by encfeafing the motion and attrition between the particles of 
the fire, and the particles of its pabulum, or other bodies ig- 
nited, as alfo of the air, than it does by its weight or gravita- 
tion, though part by both ? 

¢Q. XXIX. Is not the quantity of fire received and retained 
in bodies heated, as their denfitiesy their elafticity, and the 
quantity of motion and attrition of their elementary particles, 
with the elementary particles of the fire, conjyunétly? 

‘ XXX. What is the caufe why water, which is heavier than 
linfeed oil, retains fo much leis fire than it ? And why linfeed off 
retains as much fire as mercury, which is fiftecn times denfer of 
heavier than oil. 

‘Q. XXXI. Is the expanfive power, or repulfive force of 
fire, encreafed in proportion to the number of rays or particles 
of fire colle&ed ? Orin proportion to the fmallnefs of the are# 
of the fpaces into which it is condenfed? Or by both ? 

‘XXXII. We want to know how great the velocity of the 
motion of fire is ? Or, how much time it requires to pafs thro” 
a given fpace ? Or, how far it paffes in a ¢ertain given time ?” 


We have been the more explicit on this performance, as the 
fubje&t is curious, the author ingenious, and the book extremely 
ill written. ‘The doétor has profeffed himfelf no friend to cri- 
tics, and we were willing fo advance no opinion, but what we 
endeavoured to fupport with reafon. This, however, is a tafk 
not practicable in voluminous works, which we are forced fome- 
times to characterize in the grofs ; yet, we hope our readers will, 
allow fo much to our candour, as to reft fatisfied, that we will 
never praife or depreciate an author, but according to the beit’ 
of our judgment; and that our errors are thofe of the under- 
ftanditg, and not of fpleen, prejudice, or paffion. 


To conclude, the work before us has fome merit in point of 
invention, lefs with refpect tojudgment. Ona firft view there 
is fomething plaufible in the reafoning, and the experiments 
appear conclufive, till more clofely examined: the affectation of 
geometrical order, and difpofition of the work into propofitions, 
laws, or axioms, and.corollaries, may throw duft in the eyes of 

a fuperficial reader; but a critical eye will foon difcover, that , 
in the ftiffnefs and formality of method, confiit all the mathe- 
matics of the doctor, 
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Art. IV. dn Effay on Scirrbous. Tumours, and Cancers. By 
Richard Guy, Surgeon in London. To avhich are added, the 
Hiftories of Cafes cured by the Author, by Means of Mr, Plua- 
kett’s Medicine. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 64, Owen. 


H E majority of modern medical writers put us in mind 

of a circumftance in the hiftory of Scipio, valet de cham- 
bre to Gil Blas. . It is the manner in which his. mafter, who 
was a famous author, compofed his. different works... J] paf- 
JSoit prefque toute la journée a lire les autiurs' Hebreux, Grees, 3 La- 
tins, (FS @ mettre fur un petit querré de papier, chaque: apophtegmte ou 
penfee brillante qwil y.trouvoit. A mefure qu'il rempliffoit de carrés, 
il m’employoit a les enfiler dans un fil de fer en forme de gutrlande, e 
chaque guirlande faifoit un tome. Que nous, farfions de mauvais livres. 
* All day long he was employed in turning over Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin authors, and in copying every apothegm or fhining 
thought which he found in them, on feparate fquare pieces of 
paper. Having collected a fufficient number of thefe quota- 
tions, he employed me in fticking them on a file, in form of a 
garland ; and every garland made a complete voliime.—What 
a number of dull books did we compile !’—In like manner we 
have obferved that almoft every medical author of thefe days, 
thinks it incumbent upon him to difplay his erudition, by filling 
up one half of his diflertation with notes, extracted from all the 
writers who have treated on the fame fubject. Alas! did thefe 
gentlemen confider, that the generality of readers know how 
eafy it is to hold the eel of fcience by the tail, in confulting the 
indexes of the different performances thus quoted, they would 
{pate themfelves and their readers the uuncceffary trouble and 


expence of fuch a parade. 


If any perfon conceives he has made a material improvement 
in {cience, he may -furely communicate it to the public, for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, without compiling a fynopfis of 
al] the authors te whom this improvement was unknown. .This, 
indeed, is a kind of negative demonftration in his own favoygy.not 
unlike the puritan minifter’s defcription of the cloak, which the 
apoftle Paul left at Troas. ‘“ This cloak, my friends, was not 
a horferman’s cloak, fich:as is worn by profane troopers and huf- 
favs ; nor a fearlet cloak, like thofe that your phyficians wear 
from the vanity of the flefh ; nora blue cloak, like the outward 
garment of pawnbrokers and taylors, under which they conceal 
their bundles ; nor a fattin cloak, like the wrappers of painted 


dames, which is often a cover for luxury and fin,” &c, 
, But 
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But to be ferious, quotations are become fo fafhionable, that 
a writer is obliged to ufe them in his own defence : fuch a pre- 
caution may be the more neceffary in Mr. Guy, whofe defign, 
in this effay, is to recommend a xoffrum for the eure of fcirrhous 
and cancerous tumours. The bare mention of a fecret remedy, 
or fpecific, is fufficient to impeach a man of ignorance and em+ 
piricifm, unlefs he takes fome fuch method to promulgate his 
knowledge. He accordingly, in the preface, gives us to under- 
ftand, that he has been expofed to many imvidious reflections of 
this nature. He tells us, that as foon as he became acquainted 
with the furprifing efficacy of Mr. Plunkett’s medicine, he was 
feized with a defire to know the fecret; which he accordingly 

rchafed for a valuable confideration, under fuch reftriions 
as difable him from making it public, even though he fhould 
be-difpofed to throw away a confiderable fum of money for the 
good of mankind. For our parts, we think he has:a natural right 
to make the moft of his own purchafe; and if the medicine 
fhould be found really fpecific in thofe diforders, the legiflature, 
upon proper application, will, no doubt, make it worth his while 
to difcover it for the benefit of his country. 


The treatife now before us, begins with an account of the 
Schirrus, iluftrated and confirmed by references and quotations, 
to and from a great variety of authors; as Boerhaave, Hoffman, 
Wifeman, Bonetus, Monro, Schenkius, Van Swieten, De la Motte, 
Haller, Hildanus, Platnerus, Heifter, Riverius, Wanderweil, 
&c. as well as by obfervations from his own practice. The pa- 
thognomonics are well enough defcribed, and the remarks are 
juft ; but they contain nothing new norextraordinary. He pro- 
ceeds in the fame manner to a defcription of the occult cancer, 
and the w/cerated cancer, and then treats of cancers in general, giv- 
ing in the notes another long bead-roll of authors -and cafes, 
fome of which laft are curious and remarkable. What follows, 
though the finalleft, is, in our opinion, the moft effential part of 
the treatife, being’a facceffion of twelve cafes of confirmed can- 
cers cured by Mr. Guy, with the medicine difcovered to him by Mr. 
Plunkett. Many of thefe patients are perfons of charater and fa- 
fhion, who have permitted Mr. Guy to ufe their names, and 
teftimonies, out of humanity to their fellow-creatures. The 
hiftories feem to be recounted with great candour; but we with 
they had been more circumftantial. Two of the moft remark- 
able we fhall infert for the reader’s fatisfaCtion, ‘both as.to the 
efficacy of the medicine, and the ftile of the author. 

‘Sarah Dugdale, aged about twenty years; this unhappy 
creature Mr. Plunkett ‘netidentally faw fitting in the ftreet-in a 
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dejected, friendlefs condition ; perceiving fhe had a terrible can- 
cer in the under lip, which was ulcerated from one end to the 
other, and grown fo large as to overfpread almoft her whole chin, 
and in fome places adhered to the under gum : out of compafiion, 
he directed her to my houfe the next day : fhe informed me that fhe 
had been a fervant; but fince her misfortune, could get no one 
to receive her into their fervice, and was ftarving for want. The 
diforder came.originally from a bite fhe received in kifling a 
child the looked after, and had been five years proceeding to this 
miferable condition. It was with great difficulty fhe could re- 
ceive food in her mouth ; had applied to feveral furgeons for 
cure, unfuccefsfully ; afterwards. was a patient (as fhe told me) 
in St. — hofpital, under a very eminent furgeon, for more 
than tvelve.months; had been falivated for it, and difcharged 
incurable ; was afterwards taken into the fame hofpital, and re- 
mained fome time, and difcharged again, as before. This cafe, 
being a bad one of the kind, made me defirous of convincing 
fome gentlemen of the faculty of the falutary effects of my me- 
dicine, in cancers : accordingly, I was favoured with the pre- 
fence of Dr. Andrée and Dr. Hibbins, phyficians to the Lon- 
don hofpital; Dr. Morton, of the Royal Mufzeum ; Mr. Saffo- 
ry in Bifhopfgate-ftreet, Mr. Durant in Fetter-lane, furgeons ; 
and Mr. Ewin, apothecary, in Fore-ftreet, &c. at my houfe, 
who, previous to my making any application, examined the 
cafe, and were of opinion, it was a bad cancer. In their pre- 
fence I laid on the firft dreffling, and continued the ufual treat- 
ment till fhe was quite well, being a few weeks afterwards, when 
fhe waited on the above gentlemen, who examined the lip, and 
were well fatisfied of the cure, and, it is by their permiffion, 
that I have taken the liberty to infert their names. She was 
cured May the 17th, 1758, and remains free from any com- 
plaints, and now lives in fervice at Mrs. Smith’s near Shoreditch 


church,’ 





The following cure is perhaps more extraordinary : 


« Mrs. Mourilian, at Deal in Kent, about ten years fince, by 
an accidental blow, had a fwelling of one of the maxillary glands, 
about the fize of a filbert, which remained indolent for the {pace 
of fix years, without alteration, after which time it began to en- 
large, and was attended with itching, and. frequent fhooting 
pains. Theincreafe became remarkable almoft every week af- 
terwards, till it was larger than a duck-egg, the pain then into- 
lerable, infomuch that there was fcarce any refpite day or night, 
and fhe found difficulty to reft it even.on a pillow. Her.diforder 
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had brought. on. a bad ftate of health, her appetite was much 
impaired, “and fhe was greatly emaciated. She had taken the 
advice of four of the neighbouring furgeons, at different times, 
who dechined being concerned with it. Under thefe circum- 
tances fhe was recommended, by a-perfon (then lately cured 
of a cancerin that country) to my care. On firft viewing her 
cafe, I was very dubious, and refwfed to meddle with it, but on 
her earneft requett at feveral different times, and declaring fhe 
had no comfort in life, thought it might not be impoffible.to 
fucceed, tho’ uncertain ; the diforder at the fame time prefaging 
fatal confequences fpeedily, if fomething was not attempted, 
was the principal motive that induced me to endeavour her re- 
lief. This /cirrhus (or more properly occult cancer) was of adark 
copper colour, full of irregular knots on the furface, and hard 
as a ftone, extended up above the ear and behind it, fo as to 
prefs the pinna or wing over the auditory paffage, which ren- 
dered her deaf on that fide, and had juft begun to ulcerate. 

The dread of an hzmorrhage much difcountenanced the under- 
taking, being fo near the carotid artery. The ftiptic quality of 
my medicine in fome mealure alleviated thofe fears, (as it never 
happened that any blood followed in the extirpation of cancers 
from it.) I applied my medicine to the tumour, which happily 
fucceeded fo well as to feparate it entirely, without the lofs of 2 
drop of blood, notwithftanding it had roots which ran among 
the glands and the ramifications of blood veffels under the max- 
illa ; afterwards the fore quickly healed, and fhe returned home 
well of the original complaint. Her pain in the part entirely 
was gone, yet fhe was not perfectly recovered in health. I have 
fince received a letter from her, informing me that fhe gathered 
ftrength daily, and is likely to recover perfetly. She was at- 
tended at the Mermaid ina, in Carter-lane, Doctors-Commons. ~ 


« At the time fhe was under cure, another cafe of a poor wo- 
man circwmftanced as exactly as poffible in every particular, ex- 
cept being only feven years proceeding, I~ Was’ upplied ‘to for, 
but declined undertaking it, till I faw the fuccefs of ‘the firft : 
the latter had: before been a patient.in feveral of, the hofpitals in 
town unfuccefsfully, and was then in the moft uphappy and 
painful fituation, like the before-mentioned pérfon. ‘ From the 
fuccefsful event of the one, I have fince been induced to attempt 
the other, and proceeded fo far as to feparate the. whole ‘tumour, 
&c. without any ill confequences, and there now appears a fii 
profpect of its being cured in a fhort time. It was“by thé re- 
commendationof an eminent furgeon in this city that fhe applied 
for my afliftance. Thefe. two cates being dangerous ones 
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from their circumftances, and likely to fucceed fo happily, made 


me think them worthy of publication,’ 


_ The treatife is concluded with a lift of twelve perfons, cured 
by Mr. Plunkett before Mr. Guy was concerned with him: but 
the cafes were, moft of them, well known to the gentlemen of 
the profeffion, who before had attended, and pronounced them 
cancers ; and the patients now are, or very lately were, in good 
health, having had no return of their complaints. 
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Art. V. The Au&ion : A modern Novel. In two Volumes 12mo. 
Price 6;, Lownds. 


HY this performance fhould be called the Axion, rather 

than the Hackney-Coach, we are at a lofs to conceive. 

There is, indeed, a paultry defcripfion of an auétion introduced, 
as it were, en pafant, in the courfe of the performance; and 
that fcene is diftinguifhed by an interefting incident: this, 
however, is no more than an epifode, from which a general 
title ought never to be derived. But, indeed, it may be thought 
ridiculous in us to animadvert upon fuch an inconfiderable im- 
propriety in a piece that fupplies fuch abundance of matter for 
more important cenfure. The truth is, we cannot, with any 
fhadow of juftice, rank this prodution among the beft modern 
novels; yet we own it is not altogether without merit. The 
plan is fo far commendable, as it is intended to difplay the trials 
and triumphs of virtue, in oppofition to the difa{ters and mor- 
tifications which attend the praétice of libertinifm and vice. 
Here likewife we find fome tolerable painting, and.a few fcenes 
well worked up, fo as to intereft the tender paffions. What 
may be likewife confidered by fome readers as an improvement 
in our late romances, the author has tipped every chapter with 
a quotation from the Englifh poets, inftead of a title {pecifying 


the contents. 


We fhall endeavour to give a fhort fketch of the ftory pro- 
fecuted in thefe two {mall volumes. 


Sir William Forrefter, a Yorkhhire foxhunter, marries a young 
lady of an amiable difpofition, who bleffes him with four daugh- 
ters, one of whom only furvives by the name of Fanny; and 
then the good lady dies prematurely, her fate beimg hafteried by 
the roughnefs. of her hufband’s behaviour. He afterwards 


efpoufes the fifter of a neighbouring gentleman, called‘ Warthy, 
who 
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who ‘proves a termagant, anda true ftepmother to poor Fanny 5 
while her hufband tamely fubmits to her dominion. Her firft 
child is a daughter, who is chriftened Charlotte, the rival and 
reverfe of Fanny,, both in perfon and difpofition: fhe after- 
wards bears a fon, whom the father takes under his own tui- 
tion, and trains up in all the rudenefs and barbarity of a ruftic 
fquire. He has alfo other children, whofe lives are of fhort 
duration; fo that he centers his whole care in the education of 
his fon, who, in confequence of his vicious indulgence, lofes an 
eye in a battle with a beggar’s child. He is vifited by his fifter, 
Mrs. Lockhart, whom he had almoft forgotten, a, fenfible wi- 
dow lady, whofe virtue had been tried in the furmace of afflic- 
tion, far from her relations... She recounts:the ftory of her life; 
and this is the epifode in which the Auction is introduced. She 
had married a young officer, without the confent of her parents, 
and embarked her fortune inthe South-fea fcheme; by which 
her hufband and fhe were ruined, after he had fold his commif- 
fion at her requeft. He was arrefted, and died of a. broken 
heart in the Fleet-prifon, leaving her and an’ infant daughter 
deftitute of every thing but a bond for the purchafe-money. of 
his commiffion, which had not yet been payed. . This fhe care+ 
fully preferved in the concealed drawer of a dzreau, until the 
debtor, who was out of the kingdom, fhould difcharge it. Oneday, 
while abroad, fhe is by her maid robbed of this bureau, and 
every.other valuable thing in her lodgings, together with her 
poor infant, the only comfort of her life. Such a compli- 
cation of misfortunes would, in all probability, have diftraéted 
her brain, had not the been tutored by a worthy divine, who 
reafoned down her grief, and taught her to acquiefce in the dif- 
penfations of providence. In this forlorn.fituation fhe applied 
by letter to her mother, who fettled upon her an.annuity of fifty 
pounds, though fhe would not admit her into her prefence. 
One day ftepping into an auction, fhe recognized her bureau, 
bought it, and. found the bond, which was ‘foon: after paid by 
the Colonel, who had married a great fortune. ; She happened 
to live oppofite to a wealthy counfellor, whofe name was Bafnet, 
and became acquainted with that family, where. fhe took par- 
ticular notice of avery pretty girl named Betty, who lived with 
them as a fervant: this young woman fhe afterwards difcovered 
to be her ownchild; whofe accomplifhments, both of mind and. 
body, had made a conqueft of the counfellor’s fon, and the :was 
married to him with the confent of his parents. Soon after 
this happy coalition, Mrs. Lockhart’s brother-in-law arrived 
from Jamaica, beftowed a portion of ten thoufand pounds on 
the young lady, and fettled an annuity of two hundred on the 
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mother; fo that now fhe enjoyed a very comfortable inde- 
pendency. 

By this time Sir William Forrefter’s two daughters approached 
the age of womanhood, and exhibited two very oppofite cha- 
racters, Fanny was remarkably beautiful, and ofa mild en- 
gaging difpofition, which her aunt Lockhart did not fail to im- 
prove, with fage inftru&tions, which were of infinite fervice to 
her in the viciflitudes ‘of her fortune. Charlotte, the favourite 
of her mother, was ordinary in her perfon, and of a haughty, 
infolent, forward témper, which Lady Forrefter encouraged 
with the moit pernicious indulgence, ‘while’ poor Fanny’ was 
treated with contempt and negle&;~and the knight him- 
felf acquieiced in the humours of his wife. She had pro- 
jected a match between her fifter Worthy’s fon and Charlotte, 
and the young gentleman was permitted to vifit heron ‘the 
footing of a lover. ‘This youth, who befides an engaging 
perfon, poffeffed a large fhare of fenfibility, while he was fup- 
pofed employed in making his addreffes to his ¢oufin,’ felt in 
love with Fanny, who, at the fame time conceived a paffion for 
him; but they concealed their emotions from each other. 
Mean while, the preparations for his wedding went on; and 
Mrs: Lochart, who had returned to London, was, with Mr. 
Bafnet and his family, invited to be prefent at the nuptials. 
Fanny was fo affected with the profpe&, that fhe forefaw fhe 
fhould not be able to bear the fcene without betraying her an- 

3 guifh ; and therefore refolved to make an elopement from her 
father’s houfe. She accordingly efcaped to London, where fhe 
was an utter ftranger, and enquiring for her aunt, found fhe 
was gone to Yorkfhire. Thus deftitute of counfel and refource, 
fhe took lodgings near Gray’s Inn; but ina few days was 
burnt out by an accidental fire, and with difficulty reached the 
ftreet in the night, half naked, and half diftraéted. In this for- 
lorn condition fhe was accofted by an elderly gentleman, who 
pretended to be intimate with her aunt and Mr Bafnet, conveyed 
her to his own lodging, purchafed new cloaths for her, decoyed 
her, under fair pretences, to his country-houfe, which was a 
den of the moft villainous libertinifm, and made fuch attempts 
upon her chaftity, as nothing but the moit refolute virtue could 
have withftood. Here fhe remained in the utmoft mifery, under 
the oppreffion of a vigilant old hag, devoted to her mafter’s 
lawlefs pleaftyres. At length, as fhe walked in the garden, fhe 
was accofted through the iron gate by a young woman, who 
warned her of her danger; and exhorted her, if poflible, to take 
refuge in a contiguous houfe, inhabited by perfons of honour 
and humanity. ‘Thus advifed, fhe found means to efcape over 


the wall, and met with a kind reception from the gentleman 
and 
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grid lady to whom fhe had been direéted. There chanced to 
be an old lady called Welldon, at that time in the houfe, who 
took Fanny under her prote&tion, and conveyed her to her feat 
in Gloucefterfhire, together with the young woman, her advifer, 
who had been ruined and turned adrift: by the old libertine, 
whofe name was Hillary. This caitiff no fooner learned her 
efcape, than he employed_all his arts-to find her; and being 
baffled in his endeavours, was villain enough to blaft-her cha 
racter; by going to Mrs; Lockhart’s maid, and telling her the 
mott infamous lies, to the prejudice of the young lady’s reputa- 
tion. While Fanny underwent thefe fevere trials, het efeape 
produced a ftrange revolution at her father’s houfe : young 
Worthy could no longer fupprefs the fentiments he had hitherto 
concealed. Hearing his aunt and her daughter Charlotte villix 
fying his Fanny as an abandoned fugitive, he gave a vent to his 
paflion, vindicated her character, attributed her efcape to the 
ill ufage fhe liad received from her mother-in-law ; and declared 
that he would fooner take a viper into his bofom than Charlotte 
to be his wife. This declaration involved the whole family in 
confufion ; which was foon increafed by another accident : - Sit 
William’s only fon broke his leg, in attempting to leap a five 
barred gate: the limb was amputated, and he died of a fever, 
which was the confequence of that amputation, to the uns 
{peakable grief of his father, who had trained him to thofe 
dangerous courfes. By his death, Fanny, if alive, was become 
an heirefs ; and her father’s anxiety about her increafed. Young 
Worthy had fickened in confequence of her flight, and refufed 
all fuftenance, until both his mother and Sir William promifed 
he fhould wed her whenever fhe fhould be found. A fruitlefs 
fearch was made in London. ‘They difcovered fome faint traces 
of her, and thought they had reafon to conclude fhe was ruined 
by Hillary; tidings which were extremely agreeable to Lady 
Forrefter and her daughter Charlotte: they hoped fhe never 
would return; and that her fortune would of courfe devolve to 
her fiiter. 


Worthy came to London half diftraéted, and by the dexterity 
of his footman learned that Hillary ‘had actually fuch a lady at 
his country houfe: he made fhift to decoy her into a carriage, 
by a feries of ftratagems, and found it was another young. 
woman of her fize, remarkably beautiful. She was heartily 
tired of old Hillary, and played off her charms fo artfully on 
Worthy, that he took her into keeping, and confoled himfelf 
for fome time for the lofs of Fanny; until he had detected het 
in familiarities with his own fervant: then he turned her out of 
doors. By her means, however, he learned that Fanny had preferved 
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her virtue, and accomplifhed an efcape from Hillary; as fhe 
had been told by the old Duena.. All his love and impatience 
for that dear object returned, and he refolved to leave no ftone 
unturned for difcovering where fhe was. In the mean time 
Fanny lived in great happinefs and tranquillity, under the wings 
of the virtuous Mrs. Welldon, and was attended byjMifs Brown, 
ahé young woman whom Hillary had. ruined under promifé of 
marriage. This was an agreeable, fenfible, modeft creature ; 
@ fincere penitent, and convert of virtue ; in whofe converfation 
Fanny took much pleafure. While fhe enjoyed herfelf in this 
manner, Lady Forrefter dragged her hufband reluctantly to 
London; with a view to exhibit her daughter Charlotte as his 
heiréfS, in all public places; that fhe might attract the regards 
of admirérs, and chufe one of thentas a partner for life. The 
poor man was by this time almoft broken-hearted, between the 
Jofs-of his fon. and Fanny, and the tyranny and infolence of 
his wife and Charlotte: but he found confolation in the le&ures 
of his fifter Lockhart, who wrought a very agreeable change in 
his;manners and difpofition. Charlotte, adorned with all the 
finery that London could afford, made her appearance in public 
places, as heirefS to an eftate of five thoufand a year ; and was 
immediately furrounded with fuitors. Divers perfons of fortune 
and fafhion made propofals to her parents: but the was, by 
gneans of a fortune-teller, tutored for the purpofe, trapanned 
into a marriage with a needy officer, who, it afterwards ap- 
peared, had another wife alive in Ireland: a difcovery which 
deeply affected the father and aunt, and overwhelmed the mo- 
ther: and daughter with mortification and difgrace. Fanny, 
who affumed the name of Mifs Collins, finding herfelf fo happy 
an the family of Mrs. Welldon, could not be prevailed upon to: 
difclofe her fituation to her father; becaufe fhe could not bear 
tolive in a place where fhe muft be continually an eye-witnefs of 
her difappointed love; for fhe took it for granted that Worthy 
had married her fifter; and for that reafon avoided enquiring 
about her father’s family. Her kind benefactrefs had now 
brought her back ‘to London, where fhe made a conquetft 
of Mr. Welldoti, the lady’s nephew, an agreeable young gen- 
aleman with an opulent fortune: but as he had heard ‘no part 
of her ftory, :except that of her being refcued from Hillary’s 
houfe, he concluded that her virtue was gone, and addrefied 
her in the itile of a keeper.. She’ rejeéted all his advances and 
offers with that difdain which became a young lady of ker 
‘character: at length he refolved to employ more violent means. 
He had contratted an intimacy with Worthy, and frequently 
expatiated tohim on the charms and obftinacy of the fair Mifs 


Collins. At length he prevailed with him to lend him the ‘ufe 
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of his lodgings for a few days, in order to execute a fcheme he 
had projected to obtain the poffeffion of the prize.. Worthy 
quitted his apartments with reluctance ; but little knew he was 
acceflary to an attempt upon the virtue of his long loft Fanny. 
She was accordingly, by feigned meffages, in the abfence of 
Mrs. Welldon, decoyed into a hackney chair, aad conveyed to 
thefe lodgings, where Welldon employed all his arts upon her 
chaftity: but fhe repulfed him, with her ufual dignity of fcorns 
and their altercation produced an ecclairciflement, by which he 
underftood his miftake.. Being now convinced of her virtue, 
and made acquainted with fome particulars .of her fate,. he 
changed his ftile, begged pardon for the offence he had given, 
and offered to lay himfelf and his whole. fortune at her feet. 
She, on the other hand, perceiving him to be a-young gentleman 
of honour and humanity, gave him to underftand. that her 
heart was already engaged; but at the fame time owned her 
paflion was hepelefs, and aflured him fhe would endeavour te 
forget it in his favour. He then propofed, that in order to 
elude his aunt’s refentment, fhe fhould accompany him to. his 
fifter’s houfe, near Windfor, and from thence wiite an account 
of what had happened to old Mrs. Welldon, who would not fail 
tocome down; and there he fhould have his fifter to plead 
in his behalf. Fanny confented to this expédient, upon which 
the faw him determined: but after their arrival, he poftponed 
writing to his aunt, in hope of making fome tmpreffion upon the 
heart of Mifs Collins, with the affiftance of his: filter and “her 
hufband, whom he had interefted in favour of his pafiiom 
Mean while Mrs. Welldon was diftracted on account of Fanny’s 
abfence, and going direétly to Mr. Bafnet’s, communicated all 
fhe knew to the family. Sir William, and his fifter, Mrs, 
Lockhart, were harrowed by contending paffions at her recital, 
and fet on foot a2 new feareh with the utmoft expedition. In 
the courfe of their enquiries, Worthy difcovered that Mifs 
Collins was the fame perfon with Fanny, and that his friend 
Welldon had carried her off. He did not at all doubt that a 
marriage was the confequence, as Welldon had often declared 
that ii he was convinced of -her virtue, he weuld- give her hig 
hand without hefitation. . This conjecture was confirmed by 
the accidental arrival of a tenant belonging to the old lady’s 
eftate, near Windfor, who, among other pieces of country news, 
toid her, in Worthy’s hearing, that young Mr. Welldon and his 
ladv. were with their filter in perfeét health. This was like a 
thunderbolt to the young gentleman, who was feized with al} 
the agonies of defpair. He forthwith took horfe for Yorkhhire, 
and fell into a deep melancholy, which, had it continued: 
would:have puta period to his life. Sir William Forrefter no 
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fooner jearned where his Fanny was, than he fet out for the 
place, accompanied by Mrs. Welldon, and there found the 
‘jewel which he wifhed fo ardently to retrieve. By this time 
young Welldon having learned that Mifs Collins was the very 
young lady whofe lof his friend Worthy had fo long deplored, 
tefolved to facrifice his love to his friendthip and honour. He 
told her frankiy, that Mr. Worthy was ftill unmarried, lan- 
guifhing with a hopelefs paffion for her; and that though he 
him(felf fhould be. miferable, he fhould have the fatisfaétion of 
feeing his friend happy. ‘This affair was fettled before Sir 
William and the aunt arrived. . 


The meeting between the parent and his darling child was 
extremely affecting. Next day they returned to London; and 
a letter being difpatched to Worthy with thefe glad tidings, he 
fiew thither on the wings of love: in a word, this couple was 
joined in the blefled bonds of matrimony. Welldon renewed 
his addretles to a young widow for whom he had a paflion 
before her firft marriage, and his addrefles were crowned with 
fuccefs. Finally, all parties are made extremely happy, except 
Lady Forrefter and her daughter, who repine in fecret at the 
exaltation of the virtuous and amiable Fanny. Such are the 
outlines of this performance, which, though it cannot be num- 
bered among the firft-rate novels we have feen, yet contains a 
variety of characters, incidents, and defcriptions, and may af- 
ford innocent amufement in thofe leifure hours that hang heavy 
on the hands of our idle and unexperienced readers. 





Art. VI. The modern Praétice of Phyfick : or, A Methed of judi- 
cioufly treating the feveral Diforders incident to the human Body. 
Together with a Recital of their Causes, Symptoms, Diognoftics, 
Prognoftics, and the Regimen necefjary to be obferved in regard of 
them. By John Ball, M. D. 2 Vols. 80. Price 95 
Miliar, 


T requires a found judgment, confiderable experience, and 
extenfive medical knowledge, not only to compile but to 
read with advantage, a work, fuch as we have here prefented 
to us by Dr. Ball. In fo long a catalogue of difeafes, it is 
icarce poffible that all of them fhould have occurred in the prac- 
tice of any phyfician ; at leaft, fo frequently as to afford the 
requifite, opportunities for obfervation. What he afferts then 
muft be drawn from the uncertain relations of others, or from 
{till more uncertain fpeculation. In no inftance is reafon more 
Viable to miftake, than in this. Such a variety of circum- 
+; 1 : ftances 
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ftances unite in forming the general appearances of difeafes, 
that we hardly ever expect to find them all, in any cafe which 
falls under our cognizance. ‘The abfence of one fymptom will 
perplex our whole theory, and give a different face to almoft 
every other fymptom. Conftitution, regimen, the different 
operations of medicines, the difpofition of the air, and a thou- 
fand other circumftances, add to our confufien, and every mo- 
ment call for that experience, quick difcernment, fagacity, and 
good fenfe, which form the true phyfician. A perfeét acquain- 
tance with the animal economy, and the power of medicines, 
is often infufficient to folve the difficulties that occur in prac- 
tice. We muit ftudy, not only the conftitution and tempera- 
ment of the patient before us, but diligently compare it with 
{imijar conditions ; how inadequate then muft any general fyf- 
tem of practice be, ‘*to the certain, expeditious, fafe, and 
moft pleafant method of curing difeafes ?” : 


Books of this fort, too frequently make quacks inftead of 
phyficians: a certain fet of formulas, and extemporaneous 
prefcriptions, with a general defcription of difcafes, furnifh the 
rafh practitioner with the inftruments of death, and the patient 
with the means of tampering with his own health and felicity. 
They ferve as a cloak to ignorance, and a barrier again{t in- 
duftry and refletion. They enable apothecaries to prate, pre- 
fcribe, and murder; and periwig-pated blockheads to {crawl a 
page before they have thought a line. 


We mean not, however, to depreciate the merit of the per 
formance before us, which feems equal to any other of the 
kind. The public, and ourfelves, have already done juitice to 
the author’s treatife upon fevers, which conftitutes the firft vo- 
lume of this work. Dr. Ball has confulted books ; he has feen 
practice, and thinks for himfelf. His enumeration of the 
fymptoms, diagnoftics, indications of cure, and forms of pre 
Jcription, are as explicite and full as fuch a variety of difeafes, 
couched in fo {mall acompa({s, will admit. The latter are, in 
general, elegant, modern, and well chofen ; though we fome- 
times find him ordering medicines exploded, or at leaft omit- 
ted in the new difpenfatory, without afligning his reafons for 
retaining them. His dofes are fometimes, if we miftake not, 
proportioned not only to the ftrength of an adult, but to the 
conftitution of a horie ; a fault, for which one of the firft phyfi- 
cians of the age was defervedly cenfured, in a juvenile produce 
tion he exhibited fome years ago to the public. It is, indeed, 
jmpoffible to fix any ftandard in this particular, which is ever 
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one great objection againft extemporaneous prefcriptions. At 
other times, we think Dr. Ball’s recipes not only too mild, but 
altogether ineflicacious, and inadequate to the purpofes: his ex- 
perience, however, may have proved the contrary ; for we only 
fpeak from our own fcanty knowledge, and limited conceptions. 
Ina word, to thofe who are already mafters of their profeffion, 
and want only an acquaintance with the moft approved and fa- 
fhionable modus prafcribendi, this fynopfis of practical phyfic 
may be ufeful ; but to thofe who would derive their knowledge 
from fuch a fource, and found their praétice upon this, and 
other books. of a fimilar nature, it will prove a label, fetting 
forth their own folly, and the inftrumenf whereby they immo- 
Jate whole hecatombs of unhappy victims, before the fhrines 
of conceit, hypocrify, and ignorance. 


We have been the lefs particular with refpe& to this perform- 
ance, as the reader has already feen a full account of Dr. Ball’s 
method of treating fevers, in a former volume of our Review, 
He has now extended his plan to all the other difeafes incident 
to the human frame ; and the infinity of particulars, renders it 
impracticable to enter upon a critical enquiry. 


After all, though we diffent in many particulars from the doétor, 
our fpecifying fuch would afford little fatisfa@tion, or conviction, 
fince it would be no more than oppofing one opinion to another, 
the truth of which muft be determined by experience, and not 
by reafonor argument. In fhort, it would only furnifh our rea- 
ders with an opportunity of fhaking their heads, and cry- 
ing out with Mr. Pope, Wha fhall decide when dodiors difagree ! 





Art. VII. 4 Plan for Arranging and Balancing the Accounts of 
Landed Efiates. Dedicated to the Hon. Charles Yorke, E/q3 
By Corbyn Morris, £/73 fol. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


H1S work, whofe objeé is of the higheft extent and im- 

portance, is addreffed to the Hon. Charles Yorke, Efq; 
The dedication is begun, and finifhed, in the Roman manner, 
without the ufual turn of French compliment at the clofure. 
In the body of the dedication the charaéter of the earl of Hard- 
wicke, is drawn in a mafterly manner, anda fine compliment 
thereby offered to the fon, by the reflected glory he derives 
from his father. It hath often been wondered, that, amongft 
all the legal and clerical preferments given by this noble lord, 
he very rarely received any public inftances of this kind of lite- 
oy tary 
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rary gratitude: but former defects feem pretty amply fupplied 
by the prefent addrefs. 


In the introduétion the author delivers a detail of his own- 
perplexities with his fteward, in the management of a {mall 
landed eftate; this detail is curious and interefting to ‘landed 
gentlemen, moft of whom, he apprehends, will find it a de- 
fcription of their own cafe. Out of thefe perplexities the au-- 
thor, at length, extricated himfelf, by forming a plan for ar- 
ranging and balancing his own accounts; and having fully ex- 
perienced its utility in his own affairs, he is thence induced to 
communicate it in this public manner to other landed gentle-. 
men. 


' The author tells us, that, in forming this plan, he found 
more difficulty than at firlt he expeCted ; which arofe from the 
double account, neceflary to be kept both with the iteward for 
what he receives and pays, and alfo with the tenants for what 
is remaining in arrear. In the fteward’s account, which he 
calls the Entry-Book, he obferves, that aH the articles of re- 
ceipt and payment are necefiary to be inferted at length, in 
their dates, and other circumftances, without contra@ion, in 
order for full information to the landlord. To this Entry-Book, 
the rental of the eftate, during the period given, is prefixed ; 
and the articles of receipt and payment belonging to the feveral 
branches of the eftate, are arranged oppofite to each other 
under each refpective branch ; fo that, on one fide, are in- 
ferted the grofs receipts from all the branches, together with 
the balance due from the fteward, at the clofing of the lait 
account ; and, on the other fide, the difburfements from all 
the branches, the payments to the landlord, and the balance 
due from the fteward at the-end of the prefent account; which 
articles on each fide, exa&tly equiponderate and conftitute a 
complete charge and difcharge of the fteward. 


The author fets himfelf next to form an account, with the 
feveral tenants, for the arrears remaining; but as, befides 
thefe, it is defirable, for further information to the landlord; 
that a ftate of the commencing, as well as of the remaining 
arrears on each branch, together with the taxes, repairs, and 
net receipt from fuch branch be alfo exhibited in one view, he 
has contrived an account, adapted to thefe purpofes, with great 
ingenuity: this account is, by him, called an Abftraét; wherein 
all thefe articles are comprehended together, and admirably 
{tated oppofite to each other: hereby a complete charge and 
diicharge is formed upon each branch of the eftate, and at the 

fame 
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fame time, the commencing and remaining arrears, due from 
each tenant, are fully exhibited. 


It appears to be the idea of the author, that the arrears of 
landed eftates, particularly fuch as belong to colleges, hofpitals, 
or any public focieties, or fuch as are managed by guardians or 
truftees, ought to be kept inone uniform eftablifhed method ; 
in which method every article of information fhould be compre- 
hended, and be capable of being referred to, in its known 
proper place, with the greateft facility : Soatormsabty to this 
idea, the author propofes the Entry-Book and Abjtraét before- 
mentioned, as models of fuch uniform method ; and exempli- 
fies them, by firft introducing a perplexed account of the eftate 
of Henry Seymour, Efq; and afterwards transferring the fame 
articles into an Entry-Book and Abftract; whereby the per- 
plexity and confufion in the firft accqunt is intirely difpelled, 
and the circumftances of the eftate all exhibited, with new 
perfpicuity. Inthe fame manner he fhews, that the accounts 
of any other landed eftate, may be readily adjufted in fuch 


models, 


This fhort defcription may ferve to give a general idea of the 
performance; but the judgment and {kill which run through 
the whole, can only be pointed out by a view of the whole: 
and we cannot but congratulate the Britifh landholders, upon 
the fcientific and able manner in which their accounts are, at 
length, treated ; from whence it is in their power to rid them- 
felves of various anxieties, and loffes they have long fuffered, and 
to obtain new fecurity and comfort in the enjoyment of their 
eftates. 





Arr. VIII. The Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, with 
other authentic Inftrumints: to which is prefixed an introductory 
difcourfe, containing the hiftory of the charters. By William 
Blackftone, E/g; Barriffer at Law, Vinerian Projejor of the 
Laws of England, andD.C.L. 4t0. Pr. 155. 


Moet is an infeparable companion on true merit, and 

prefumptior on ignorance. Knowledge begets diffidence, 
as the farther we proceed in our refearches, the more extenfive 
appears the profpeé&t before us. On looking back, we refiect 
with aftonifhment on the narrow fpace we have traverfed with 
fo much labour, and are mortified with this convincing proof 
of the fcantinefs of human knowledge, and the weaknefS of 


the beft improved intelle&. Ignorance, on thecontrary, is 
| fhort- 
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fhort-fighted ; incapable of forefight, it never dreams 
of refledtion, and finding the view limited, falfely imagines 
that already it comprehends the almoft infinite fpace of {cj- 


ence. 


The ingenious author of the learned work before us {peaks 
in fuch modeft terms of his own labour, that were we lefs ac- 
quainted than we are with his abilities, we fhould readily 
judge the performance had merit. In fumming up the intro- 
duétion to his edition, of the Great Charter and Charter of the 
Foreft, he obferves, * That, fince men of great abilities have 
failed in point of accuracy through the extenfivenefs of the 
plan which they have purfued, we may conclude that the 
compiling and digefting of a general and complete hiftory of 
England is a burthen too heavy to be undertaken by any fin- 
gle man, however fupereminently qualified; but that, if ever 
fuch a work is fuccefsfully performed, it muft be carried on by 
the joint endeavours of individuals, each of them attentive to 
detached parts of it, which may afterwards be woven together 
into one uniform whole. That tafk may be referved for fome 
mafterly and comprehenfive genius, elegant in his ftile, faith- 
ful in his narration, able and impartial in his judgment ; wha, 
being poffefied of a thorough infight into the rife and gradual 
improvements of the conftitution and laws of this kingdom, 
the frequent revolutions of it’s ecclefiaftical and civil polity, 
the different manners of it’s people at different periods of 
time, and it’s general connexions and commerce with foreign 
nations, and being accurately fupplied with particular faéts and 
occurrences by the laborious refearches of others, might regu- 
late and bring to perfection in a finifhed degree this great and 
extenfive work; though he wanted that critical attention to 
dates, and names, and other minuter circumftances, which 
would be requifite in thofe who fhould a& in the fubordinate 
departments. If what the editor of thefe fheets has collected, 
with regard to the original, progrefs, and eftablifhment of the 
two great charters of liberties, can in any fhape contribute ta 
illu{trate this important part of our Englith juridical hiftory, he 
fhall think that he has not altogether thrown away the labour 
and time, which have been beftowed upon thefe enquiries.’ 


A hiftory agreeable to this sketch is indeed what we are ne- 
ver to expect. Thofe under-labourers of whom our author 
fpeaks, too frequently ferve rather to confound than affift the 
inquiries of a diligent hiftorian. The cir: mftance ufeful to 
hin efcapes them amidit a vain pomp of erudition; and their 


judgment i is {eldom proportioned to their learning. To render 
fuch 
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fuch a work abfolutely perfect, the writer muft be perfeély ac- 
quainted with the whole circle of {cience, the progrefs of the 
human mind in this. country to its prefent refinement, and pof- 
fefs a variety of other qualities which we may defpair of 
ever feeing united in any fingle breatt. 


That the labours of Dr. Blackftone will be greatly affifting 
to future hiftorians, in afcertaining the exact hiftory of the 
origin of our liberties, may poffibly appear from the abftraé& 
we thall make. He has with indefatigable induftry confulted a 
variety of materials intirely unknown, or at leaft difregarded 
by preceding writers; and from hence been enabled to ftate 
facts in a point of view altogether new, and to us fatisfactory. 
Every minute circumitance concerning this glorious inftrument 
of our liberties, is highly interefting and important. It is the 
nobleit, the moft extenfive charter of freedom ever poffeffed by 
any people. A contract fo pofitively ftipulated and expreffed, re- 
moves all doubt, all altercation about the rights of the fove- 
reign and the fubject. Nothirgis loofely implied, but all clear 
and explicit as the law of reafon itfelf. Let us therefore che- 
rifh every endeavour of the learned to reflect the leaft glim- 


mering of light on its origin and rife. 


The tradition recorded by Matthew Paris, or rather by Ro- 
ger Wendover, that the great charter of king John was founded 
upon the accidental difcovery of that charter granted by Henry 
the firft, is refuted by Dr. Blackitone ; notwith{tanding it has 
been adopted hy all modern hiftorians. He acknowledges 
that many of the articles contained in the latter are repeated in 
the former; * yet, fays he, it cannot but feem very extraordi- 
nary, that fince Matthew Paris himfelf informs us, that copies 
of king Henry the firft’s charter were fent (A. D. 1100.) to all 
the counties in England, and depofited in the principal monaf- 
teries; fince the fame was exprefsly confirmed by his grandfon 
king Henry the fecond, as appears from his charter below ; 
and fince the laws of king Henry the firft were commanded to 
be obferved by king John’s own authority, on the 4th of Au- 
guit; this charter fhould notwithitanding have been fo totally 
forgotten by all the prelates and barons affembled at S, 
Paul’s, within three weeks afterwards, that it’s difcovery by 
the archbifhop fhould be a matter of fuch novelty and tri- 
umph: nay, that the king himfelf, at Eaiter 1215, fhould 
want information what thofe laws and liberties were, that were 
then fo earneftly demanded of him. Nor indeed, if this char- 
ter was thus uppermoft in the minds of the barons, can we at 


all account for their forgetfulnefs at the congrefs. of Runing- 
mede H 
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mede; the name of king Henry the firft not once occurring 
in the Capitula, or rough draught, of the great charter; nor 
even in the charter itfelf. It is poflible however that, though 
the circumftances with which it is embellifhed are very fufpi- 
cious and improbable, yet the ftory itfelf may fo far have a 
foundation in truth, that the recollection and remembrance of 
the charters, which the king’s predeceflors had granted, might 
fuggeft to the prelates and barons the propriety of demanding 
another; and might teach them the greater expedience of hav- 
ing the liberties which they claimed openly fet down in writing, 
than of relying on the general terms of the oath which the 


king had juft taken at Winchefter? 


All hiftorians agree, as the Dr. obferves, that the great char- 
ter was chiefly compiled from the laws of Edward the confef- 
for; or the common law eitablithed uuder the Saxon princes, 
before the rigors of feodal tenure-were imported by the kings 
of the Norman line. But the immediate occafion of demand- 
ing a reftitution and confirmation of thefe liberties at this junc- 
ture, is varioufly related. The Dr. feems to think the: account 
of Waverly, a cotemporary writer, the moit probable. . He 
affirms that the refentment of the barons was excited not. only 
by the tyranny and incontinence of king John himiclf, but by 
the ill ufe of his new acquired authority made by, Peter bifhop 
of Winchefter, who was conftituted chief jufticiary A, D. 1213: 
The nobility were highly difgufted at his promotion, and fired 
with indignation at the preference given to a foreigner, In 
the charter we find the power of the chief jufticiary. confidera- 
bly retrenched, and {trong intimations given, that the officers 
of juftice had been deficient ia the knowledge or obfervance of 
the laws. Circumitances which corroborate Waverley’s rela- 


tion. 


But whatever were the provocations. that incited them, -it 
appears that a league of the barons was forined at S..Edmund’s-. 
bury, towards the clofe of A. D.;1214. In this.aflembly they: 
folemnly fwore upon the high altar, to wage. war with -the. 
king, and withdraw themfelves from his fealty, \till be con; 
firmed by a charter under the feal the feveral liberties they de-, 
manded. A day was fixed for petitioning the king in a body 
for the redrefs of their grievances, and the intermediate time; 
employed in providing horfes, arms, and, the means of en 
forcing their requeft. = Nef ss wo 


At firft John abfolutely refufed their demands,..made a thew 


of refiftance, and endeavoured to extort a promiie from. the: 
dil- 
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difcontented barons, that they would drop and never renew 
their requeft. But on finding them firm in their refolution, 
he promifed to return his anfwer by thé clofe of Eafier. Ia 
the mean time, both parties took their feveral meafures for 
accomplifhing the different ends in view. The king endea- 
voured to gain the pope and the clergy by fome favourable con- 
ceffions to the latter, and vowing an expedition to Paleftine, 
which he knew would be very gratetul to the former. Nor 
were the barons neglectful of their interett; for befides their 
warlike preparations, they difpatched one of their body to engagé 
the protection of the holy fee. In confequence of thefe mu- 
tual applications, the Pope fent letters to the bifhops and ba- 
rons, recommending reverence and loyalty to them, and to the 
King a gracious condefcenfiom and’ juft regard to the remon- 
firances of his people. But thefe letters, which were dated on 
the roth of March 1214, did not arrive till the time appointed 
for John’s anfwer was expired. The barons thereiore affem- 
bled a numerous army, and’ began their march towards Ox- 
ford, where the king then refided.. On the news of their ap- 
proach he fent the archbifhop and fome other perfons of his 
court to be informed particularly of their demands; upon 
which they fent him a fchedule of the laws and liberties they 
were defirous of having confirmed; and accompanied this with 
a menace of declaring open war, fhould he refufe to comply. 
It was now, fays Ralph of Coggefhall, a cotemporary writer, 
that the barons produced the charter of Henry the firft, as a 
precedent that their demands were not intirely new, either in 


form or fubftance. 


According to Matthew Paris, the king received the fchedale 
with great indignation, declaring with an oath, that he would 
never grant fuch privileges to his barons, as muft enflave him- 
felf; upon which the barons kept no farther meafures. But 
the king in his account to the pope, complains, that neither 
the barons nor prelates paid any regard to the letters of his 
holinefs; nor to his pleas, that now the kingdom was become 
the patrimony of St. Peter, fince he, the king had affumed 
the crofs. He farther declares, that he had offered to abolith 
the grievances of his own and the former reigns; difmiffed 
all foreign mercenaries in his army, and finally propofed to re- 
fer all differences to the holy fee and eight other arbitrators, 
four to be named by each party; or to the judgment of their 
own peers; or, laftly, to the fole judgment of the pope ; all 
which reafonable overtures the barons refufed. Our author is 
of opinion, that John’s account deferves fome credit, becanfe 


the letters patent containing the laft offer, are ftill extant up- 
on 
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on the rolls in the Tower, conceived in terms very fimilar to 
thofe of the 39th chapter of the fubfequent charter of Runing- 
mede. 


Be this as it will, hoftilities commenced; and the king find. 
ing himfelf deferted, was compelled to give way to the ftorm: 
The earl of Pembroke was difpatched from Odiham in Hamp- 
fhire, to the barons then in poffeffion of London, to acquaint 
them, that his majetty, willing to comply with their demands, 
defired a place of meeting might be appointed for that purpofe. 
Runingmede, a meadow between Windfor and Staines, was the 
place, and the gth of June A. D. 1215, the time fixed on for 
the conference. It was afterwards poftponed to the 15th. 


The congrefs being opened, and certain preliminaries ad- 
jufted, articles or heads of agreement, afterwards to be re- 
duced into the form of a charter, were drawn up; and to thefe 
the king affixed his great feal. The original is in the hands 
of David Mitchell, Efq; and.from it Dr. Blackftone has here 
printed an exact copy; the firft, we believe, that ever ap- 
peared, as that tranfcribed by Selden from the Lambeth library, 
is fomewhat imperfeét. We are favoured with:the fize and di- 
menfions of the parchment, and an elegant engraving of the 
king’s feal, with every other particular that’can-intereft the cu- 
rious, or confirm the authenticity of the record. *: 


Thefe articles being adjufted and fealed, the next employ- 
ment was reducing them to the form of a charter, of which 
fuch a number of originals were made out, that one was depo- 
fited in every county; or at leaft in every diocefe : notwithftanding 
which, no more than two or three warranted originals are 
. now extant. Two are preferved in the Britifh Mufeum; but 
our author has taken his copy from Pine’s engraved copy, ex- 
actly taken from the Cottonian original. The date of the arti- 
cles of agreement is not determined; but the charter bears 
date on the 15th of June 1215, the very day on which the 
congrefs met; fo that the charter and agreement. muit have 
been wrote on the fame day. There are feveral particulars, 
however in the former, omitted in the latter; fo that the char- 
ter feems to be an extenfion of the agreement, as well as a 
confirmation of it in form: ‘The firft contains 63, and the laft 
no more than 49 different heads or articles, which renders the 
charter infinitely more full, explicit, and copious *. 

| Our 

* We muft obferve, that this copy differs confiderably, both 
in the divifion of the feveral articles, and other particulars, 

in 
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Qur learned author takes notice of: a ¢circumttarice that at- 
tended the making of this charter, which has efcaped all  pre- 
ceding writers. ‘The archbifhops of Canterbury and Dublin, 
with other bifhops, apprehending, that by the generality of 
the provifions in, chdpter 48 of the charter, the very being of 
all forefts, might be endangered, entered a proteit; declaring, 
that it was not the intention of the parties, thatthe general 
words of the charter fhould extend to abolifh fuch cultoms of 
the forefts, without, the exiftence of which the foreits them- 
felves could not be preferved. This proteft, he acquaints us, 
is entered on record in the Tower; but our limits will not 


permit us to quote it.. 


‘The next curious remark of our author regards the char- 
ter of forefts, which all our hiftorians, after Wendover or 
Matthew Paris, affirm was granted by king John, ima. fepa- 
rate and diftin& charter from the Magna Charta: But this in- 
itrument he denies to have any exiftence during John’s reign, 
or before the oth of Henry the 3d, in the year 1229. On this 
fubje&t Dr. Blackftone obferves,, ‘that Matthew Paris has very 
formally prefeated us with king John’s charter of the foreft, a- 
greeing in all;material points with that of his fon Henry the 
third ; but .which, there is réafon to. believe, never had any 
exiftence but.in;the invention of that legendary monk, or elfe 
in fome inaccurate regifter which: he copied; in like manner as 
the great charter, which he has given us, is effentially diffe- 
rent from the originals in the Britifh Mufeum and at.Salisbury, 
and from the entry in the red book of the Exchequer. For, 
not to infift on the finall fize of the original charter itfelf, there 
is no claufe relating to the foreft.in the rough draught or Ca- 
pitula, but what is adopted and amplified in the. great charter 
as granted by king John; and furely there was fufficient room 
in that draught to have inferted other claufes; if then in the 
contemplation of the parties. It is likewife remarkable that 
the king and the pope, in their fubfequent proceedings relative 
to this tranfaétion, mention one charter only in the fingular 
number. -And. indeed it would. have been exceedingly abfurd 
to have loaded the great charter. with any claufes relating to 
the foreft,: if another diftin® iniftrument had been: then: fealed 
for the liberties of the foreft:only. .We fhail obferve too in the 
fequel of thefe enquiries; that thefe very claufes were omitted, 





—_—_ 


from that inferted by modern bifiovtans in their works. The 
reader muft decide upon their merits.” 


and 
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and the confideration of them was exprefsly refpited, in the 
&irft charter of king Henry the third; and that they afterwards 
formed a part of his feparate charter of the foreft, which was 
fettled with mature deliberation when the peace of the king. 
dom was reftored: which charter of king Henry it is thar 
Roger Wendover has fathered upon king John; though it con- 
tains fome internal evidenee, which makes it almoft impoffible 
to be older than the time of his fon. 


As it would be impoffible to fpecify every curious particular 
ynentioned in this elaborate perfermance, we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that our author has accurately explained the caufes 
which gave birth to the liberty of Englifhmen, and traced the 
rife, progrefs, dates, and an infinity of other circumftances re- 
garding. the feveral agreements, conventions, charters, &c, 
that paffed. between the fovereigu and the fubjeéts during the 
reigns of John Lackland and Henry of Winchefter, with fuch 
judgment, erudition, and precifion, as refleé&ts honour on the 
learned feminary of which he is a member. Happy would it 
be forthe republick of letters, did other gentlemen in both 
our univerfities follow his example, and exert thofe talents im- 
proved by long itudy, by learned converfation, and particu- 
larly affifted by that immenfe trea(ure of antient learning, ufe- 
lefsly locked up in the Bodleian and college libraries, for the be- 
nefit of the publick, and men of dearning who are not bdlefied 
with the fame advantages. ! 


——— 





- 


Art. IX. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the 
earhef? account of time. Compiled from Original Writers, by the 
Authors of the Antient part. Vol. XU. 8v0. Pr. 65, Millar. 


AVING finithed the commercial hiftory of the European 
{tates trading to the Eaft Indies, the hiftory of the 
fouthern continent, and the account of the principal circumna- 
vigators ; the authors proceed .to treat of the origin, rife, and 
progrefs of the powerful Othman empire, founded upon the 
ruins of the Greek, and fupported by rapine, cruelty, blood, 
and a certain ferocious valour that characterifes this barbarous 
and ambitious people. Our hiftorians begin with a critical in- 
quiry into the defcent and origin of the Othman Turks, and 
for this purpofe.enter into a very learned examen of the merits 
of the feveral authors who have written upon the Turkith 
affairs. Firft, we find an unfavourable fentence pafled upon 
the authorities ufed by Prince Cantemir, ufually reputed one of 
the moit elegant and authentic kiftorians of this empire. Nay, 
Vou. VILL. December 1759. Ek it 
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it is infinuated, that his work is really no more than a tranflatiore 
of the Synopfis Hifforiarum, compiled by the famous Saadi Effendé 
of Larciffa; yet foon after they acknowledge that he has bor- 
rowed freely from Saedo’ddin Mohammed Ebn Haffan, the fineft 
of the Turkith writers. 


Next we find fome very judicious: ftri€tures upon the Annales 
Sultanorum Ofmanidarum of Gaudier, which, contrary to the 
judgment of P. Cantemir, they make out an authentic and valu- 
able performance. The European authors, fach as Nicephorus 
Gregoras, and Lonicerus, are cenfured as writers replete with 
fables, barbarifms, and anachronifms; a fault from which even 
our learned authors have not entirely efcaped, if the conftant re- 
petition of words, intolerable to a mufical ear, though perhaps 
unavoidable, conftitutes barbariim, and the relation of a pofterior 
before a prior faét, what is termed anachronifm. A thoufand 
inftances of the firft occur in every page, and the latter will ap- 
pear from the following fhort abftratt. 


Othman, the founder of the Turkifh empire, is faid to have 
firft become an independant prince in the year 1300, or after, 
when a partition was made of the Selgukian dominions, by the 
feven Turkifh commanders, upon the extindtion of that mo- 
narchy; yet in the year 1298 we find him gaining poffeflion of 
the city-Bilejiki, or Bilezug, not as the general of Soltan Ala- 
din; whofe name is not once mentioned in the tranfaction, 
but with all the appearances of fovereign independency. 


In the year 1306, we are told, Alifuras, a Turkifh general, 
laid fiege to Philadelphia, before which he was defeated by the 
Grand Duke Roger, at the head of his Catalans. In the very 
next paragraph the vanquifhed Alifuras is laying fiege to the 
ftrong fortrefs of Tripoli, before we are made acquainted in what 
manner he recovered his late lofs, or got thither. He becomes 
mafter of this important hold; and in the very next line we 
have thefe words, “ Roger, after his victory, &c.” Whence, a 
reader of little attention would naturally conclude that Roger, 
and not Alifuras, had taken Tripoli. “This is a perfe& confufion 
of ideas, arifing from defeét of memory, from hufry, or inat- 
fention, and not an anachronifm: it is indeed a flip of very 
little confequence, though carefully to be avoided by a writer 
who cenfures others with an acrimony totally mifplaced when 
levelled at trivial blemifhes, to which all men are liable. We 
might, perhaps, be able to point out a few other more glaring 


inftances of inaccuracy, were not the tafk inyidions as well as 
: un- 
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. tingenerous, confidering the enormous extent-of the plan, the 
prodigious variety of materials that have been. confulted, the 
erudition fo apparent throughout the whole work; and the 
great utility refulting to letters from fa, vaft, fo.laborious, and, 
in general, fo valuable 4 performance. _ 


The learned authors fim up their criticifinis on bf ‘Partin 
hiftorians, with the following fenfible remarks on the Hittoriz 
Mufflulmanz Turcorum of the learned Leunclavius, which we 
think merits an extra¢t, on account of thé laft remark; as it 
‘is likewife the jufteit encomium on the Ancient and Modern 
Univerfal Hiltory. - 


' ¢.Leunclavius (fays he) has improved his hiftory with indéxes, 
in which are explained all the Turkifh words that occur; with 
the fituations of places, and. the names they had before the 
Turks changed them; awork which manifefts the great learn- 
ing; genius, and application, of its author: but the. misfortune 
.is, he’ has mixed what the Greeks,: and others; have written, 
with the Turkifh memoirs; and not always fufficiently diftinguifi- 
ed the reports of one author -from thofe of another. This fault, 
which has been the ruin of-hiftory, in-every country, ought to 
be carefully avoided ; for the early hiftorians_ being compounded 
together ih one age, and thofe recompounded with others in the 
next, falfhhood becomes blended with truth, in fuch a manner, 
that, for want of referring things to their, proper authors, 
there is no feparating the one from the other; and thus the 
whole falls under the fufpicion of fable and forgery with po- 
fterity. 


« After all, Leunclavius hath. tranfgrefled in this refpe& 
much lefs than the generality of hiftory-writers fince his times 
whofe. works ought to be confidered rather,as. the produce of 
their own invention than hiftories framed.-from the memoirs of 
other men. At leaft, citing no vouclters for what they deliver ; 
and.being themfelves many ages pofterior 'to. the faéts they re- 
late, their teftimony can be of no manner of authority with 
perfons of judgment; who will always expect goad evidenes for 
the truth of what they read.’ 


Chap. If. begins with the reign of Othman i in the year 1 300i 
and ends with his death, in 1327: The whole of this period 
is filled with flaughter, bloodfhed, and the deplorable calamities 
of the Greek empire, owing as much to the pufillanimity of 
the emperors; as to the valour of the Turks: Yet we find 
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thany proofs of the confummate prudence and herdic condutt of 
that gallant barbarian Othman. * 


In Chap. IIl.'the Turks continue their progrefs to eftabliff 
the Othman empire under their fecond Soltan, Or Khan, fon 
to Othme'. Paleologus is oppofed by Kantakuzenus, the 
hiftorian, who affumed the title of emperor, and was at lait con- 
firmed in the imperial throne, by the affiftance of Or Khan, and 
the gerierous Amir, foltan of Ionia. Or Khan, after a glorious 
reign, during which he augménted the conquefts of his father, 
diéd in the year 1359, at the age of feventy. His chasacter is 
thus drawn by our hiftorians. 

‘ The Turks greatly extol this Soltan’s clemency, valour, and 
juftice, as well as his liberality to the poor. They fay, he 
daily converfed with the learned, and would undertake nothing 
of moment without their advice: that he was the firft of their 
monarchs, who founded Medku’s Jami Madrafeh, or {chools, 
and Imarets, or hofpitals: that he*had a red face, bide. eyes, 
yellowith hair, and was of a middle ftature, though corpulent, 
appears from his picture in the faray, or feraglio.’ 


_ ‘Chap. IV. contains the reign of Morad Khan, or Amurat, the 
firft, flain in Servia by achriftian foldier, in the year 1389. Under 
the reign of this prince the military order of the Janizaries 
finte fo formidable to the Chriftians, was eftablifhed. The ex. 
ploits of this prince are firft related from the Turkith and then 


from the Greck hiftorians. 


The next reign, beginning with chap. V. is wholly taken up 
with the warlike exploits of Ilderim Ba-yezid, or Ba-zajet, a 
prince valiant, munificent, and truly great ; an admirer of the 
fine arts, and the firit Turkifh monarch who rendered his em- 
pire a maritime power. He was conquered. by Timur-Beg, or 
Tamerlane, a prince of a character ‘no lefs noble and. he- 
roic. Here we méet with none of the ufual {tories concerning 
Bajazet’s death; and his having been cruelly enclofed by the 
victor in a cage, ‘and expofed to the derifion of both armies : on 
the contrary, he was treated with the utmoft -generofity by the 
viétorious Tamerlane,: and died full ‘of: the admiration of: that 
prince, by whom he was lamented with tears, and interred with 
all poffible funeral pomp. Mg ID 


is ‘ 





atte 


* We are at alofs to conjecture why the writers have thought 
fit to alter the ufual divifion ‘of their fubje& into fetions, chap- 
ters, and books. In this volume there. are only chapters and. 


books. 
4 Bajazet: 
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Bajazet died im the year 1402; from which time tothe reign 
of Mohammed the firft, in 1413, two interregnums happened, 
under Solyman Chelebi, and Mufa Chelebi, both of them un. 
fortunate; and the latter depofed and flain in battle by his 
brother, who fucceeds to his throne. . 


. Chap. VI..and Vfl. contain the reigns af Mohammed the 
firit, and Morad, or Amurat she fecond, including a fpace of 
thirty eight years, in each of which we view the Turkith power, 
rifing, by a rapid progrefs, to the vaft height of power it at. 
tained at length. The firft of thefe princes is extolled for his 
juftice and clemency, and the latter for his courage, generofity, 
prudence, piety, learning, and every virtue that enobles huma- 
nity. During Mohammed’s reign it was, that Skander Beg, 
prince of Epirus, performed the numberlefs victorious exploits, 
of which we read in hiftory. 


In the next reign, beginning with chap, VHF, and the year 
1451, we read of the firft wars between the Venetians and 
Turks, though the Venetian hiftorians, if we rightly remem- 
ber, go higher. ‘This happened uncer Mohammed the fecond, 
furnamed Fatih, the conqueror of the Morea, of Conftantino- 
ple, and almoft the whole Greek empire, including many iflands 
in the Archipelago. 


‘Mohammed lived fifty-one years, and reigned thirty, and 
three months, exclufiye of the time he ruled in his father’s 
life-time. 


‘ Befides his warlike virtues, of which he gave eminent proofs, 
he was famous for learning, wifdom, and a thirft after know- 
ledge; for his proficiency in languages, and patience in labours. 
He was alfo religious. In fhort, an accomplifhed prince, if he 
had made a confcience of breaking his word for the good of 
his ftate. 7 


‘ According to the Chriftian writers,’ he had nothing in his 
outward appearance anfwerable to the greatnefs of his mind. 
He was low of ftature, and fquare fet; large limbed, and of 
great ftrength. His complexion was, Tartar like, fallow and 
melancholic ; as were moit of his predeceffors. His looks were 
ftern, his eyes a little funk in his head; yet piercing. His nofe 
fo high and crooked that it almoft touched his upper lip. He 
had very acute parts; was fkilled in the Turkith learning, 

efpecially aftronomy; and could fpeak Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Khaldee, and Perfian. He delighted much ia hiftory; was 
very courageous and fogtunate. He punifhed theft and all 
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forts of injuftice with great feverity. He had a great efteena 
for men who excelled in any art or fcience. But, to balance, 
thefe virtues, they fay, that he had no regard for religion, or his 
treaties: was very ambitious, and a great diffembler: that he 
delighted in blood; and that his Teaft dufpleafure was death.’ 


Bajazet, or Ba-yezid the fecond, fucceeded to the throne of 
Mohammed his father. This ptince is engaged in a feries of. 
wars with the Servians, Wallachians, Hungarians, Venetians, 
and other Chriftians, from the year of his fucceffion, in 1481, to 
the year of-his refignation and death, in 1510. His charaéter is 
thus drawn by our authors : 


* He was, according to the Turkifh hiftorians, 2 valiant active 
prince, of an invincible mind, even in adverfity; and had, by’ 
exercife, acquired fuch ftrength, that few could equal, and none 
furpafs him. He was a punctual obferver of the law, and a 
great patron of the learned ; to each of whom he not only gave 
every year 10,000 Akche, but alfo bountifully fupplied them 
with Softa, and provifions. - He-was himfelf fo well verfed in 
all parts of literature, that he was efteemed by his people the 
prince of learning. By his condu&, or good fortune, the Othman 
empire was enlarged, and grievous’ wars waged with great 
honour. He repaired the walls of the city, demolifhed in many 
places by an earthquake ; and, in the Brafier’s Market, raifed.a 
ftately Jami, of admirable workmanhhip, with another at Amafia, 
no lefs beautiful, though not fo large: not to mention the many 
Madrefeh and Imarets erected by him in feveral cities. He 
built, near Ozmanjik, over the river Kizil Irmak, or red‘ftream, 
a marble bridge of 1g arches; and another of fquare f{tone, with 
the fame he I of arches, over the river Ghioz Sui, that is, 
avater of the eyes, in the provitice of Sarikhan, 


‘ He is faid to have carefully preferved the duft, which ftuck 
to his cloaths in his expeditions, through the whole courfe. of 
his life; and in his lait hours conjured thofe prefent, with dire- 
ful imprecations, to make a large brick of it, and place it in his 
monument, under his right arm, inftead of a cufhion; declaring 
that he had always regarded the Hadis, or faying; viz. * If 
«* any man’s feet hath been fprinkled with the duft in the path 
« of the lord, him will God preferve from hell-fire.” This. is 

commended by the Turks as a fingular inftance of piety in 


Ba- -yezid.’ 


Chap. X. contains the tranfactions during the reign of Selim 
the firft, firnamed Yavuz, or the ‘Savage, and the ninth Turkifh 
Sultan. ‘The cotiquefts ef this prince wefe‘altogether prodigious. | 
Among 
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Among other countries, Egypt, the moft valuable of the Othman 
acquifitions, fell under his power. It is incredible what coun- 
tries he fubdued, what terror he ftruck into the moft diftant 
nations ; and what terrible barbarities he committed from the 
year he afcended the throne, viz. 1512, to the year’of his déath 
I519-20.. He is defcribed in the following terms by our 


authors. 


‘ He had all the qualifications of a hero; with an able head, 
ftrong arm, and great contrivance: indefatigable, where the’ 
fafety of the ftate was concerned, very fit to manage affairs, 
and extremely quick in difcovering hidden defigns. He fre- 
quently walked in difguife about the public places, ftreets, and 
camp, as well by night as day ; and punifhed feverely whatever 
he found-contrary to his laws, or the common good. He had 
alfo his fpies, dexterous in their bufinefs ; who, mixing with all 
companies, daily reported to him what they had heard or feen. 
By thefe means, he was fo well acquainted with every thing 
which paffed, that it became a common faying in his time, rhe 
emperor vill know to-morrow what paffes in the chamber between man 
and wife: and this. diligence, to pry into people’s behaviour, 
proved of fo great fervice to the empire, that, during his ab- 
fence, in fuch remote expeditions as were undertaken by him, 
there happened no rebellion but what was ftifled in the very 


birth. 


‘In fhort, this Soltan would have merited immortal: praife, if 
he had not, by his pronenefs to anger and cruelty, fullied the 
luftre of his virtues, and caufed himfelf to be branded with the 
appellation of Yavuz. On which occafion, it may not be im. 
proper to relate one initance. Two years before his death, 
‘Turkomania being infefted with a robber, who, at the head of 
a confiderable force, attempted to become matter of that, and 
the neighbouring provinces ; Selim fent againft him Ferhad Pa. 
fha, with great part of his forces: but, before his arrival, the 
rebels had been routed by Ilbiftan Beg Mehmed, fon of Sheykh 
Savur. While the Pafha, not daring to return without the 
emperor’s order, encamped about ‘Amasa, a malicious flanderer, 
under pretence of fidelity, tells him, that a counterfeit Morad, 
who pretended to be the fon of Soltan Ahmad, had drawn the 
whole city to his fide with above 700 robbers. Ferhad, with- 
out examining into the matter, acquaints the emperor with 
what he had heard, and defires his orders in this imminent 
danger. Sclim, trufting perhaps to his general’s prudence, 
commands, without any inquiry, that all the chief men of the 


country fhould be impailed. By this precipitate and cruel order, 
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above 600 innocent perfons of note fuffered that infamous as 
well as horrible punifhment; others were beheaded, and the 
reft dragged through the ftreets at the tails of horfes. 


* Selim alone, of fo many Turkifh emperors, fhaved his 
beard after he afcended the throne, contrary to the received 
cuitom, as well as the precepts of the Koran; by which the 
fons of princes are enjoined (or permitted) to do it before, but 
not afterwards, The Soltan being, on this oceafion, gently 
and facetioufly reproved one day, by the Mufti, anfwered, 


that he did it to prevent his Wazirs from having ahy thing 
-* to lead him by.” 


‘ The Turks relate of him that he always had by him, or in 
his hand, a club, ealled Topuz; of which they fay, this was 
the oceafion. In the time of Ba-yezid, fome provinces bor- 
dering on Perfia, for peace fake paid yearly to that empire, by 
way of tribute, a certain number of carpets, called Chul. His 
father being dead, the governors of thofe provinces fent to 
Selim to know whether this flight tribute was to be continued 
er not. His anfwer was, ‘ Tell the infidel Kezilbath (or Red- 
** head,) that the father of the carpets is gone, and the father of 
** the clubs is come in his reom.” - The Turks are full of fuch 
ftories of their Selim, which, for brevity, are omitted. 


* We hall conclude with a paffage from the Chriftian writers. 
‘They tell-us, that Selim one day, during his laft illnefs, leaning 
his head on the lap of Piri Pafha, whom he loved above all the 
reft, he faid, “« O Piri, I fee I muft fhortly die without remedy.” 
The Pafha, taking that occafion, told him he would do well to 
build an hofpital for the relief of the poor, with the great 
wealth taken from the Perfian merchants in feveral parts of 
his empire: the Soltan anfwered, ‘ Wouldft thou have me, 
** Piri, beftow other men’s goods, injurioufly taken from them, 
“on works of charity, for my own vain glory? ThatI will 
‘never do; nay, rather fee that they be reftored to their 
** right owners ;” which was done accordingly.’ 


Next comes Soltan Soleyman the firft, furnamed Kanuni, or, 
as the chriftian writers call him, the Magnificent ; a prince both 
the terror and admiratjon of chriftendom. He begins his reign 
with waring upon the European princes ; takes Belgrade, Rhodes, 
and Buda : obliges Egypt, which had revolted, to fubmit, after 
punifhing the rebels; befieges Vienna, invades Hungary, and 
performs a-variety of other exploits, feveral of which are re- 
Jated very diftindly ; : particularly the fiege of Rhodes, a piece 
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of hittory, fo curious anid entertaiming; that we with our limits 
would admit of traaferibing it. 


In feétion fecond of chap. XI. we have a fhort account of the: 
rife of the famous Khajro’ddin, furnamed Barbaroffa; of the 
conquelt of Tunis by Charles the fifths and of the affairs of 
Hua gary, totally fabdued in this reign, and reduced to a Turkifh 
province. Then follows the invafion of Malta by the Turks, fo 
yaliantly defended by the chriftian knights, that this war will 
ever be reputed one of the moft diftinguithed tranfactions in hif- 
tory.. At laft, after a reign of forty-one years, Soleyman 
yielded up his laft breath, at the age of feventy-four, with the 
reputation of one of the greateft princes that ever wore the 
Othman diadem, or filled athrone ; this event fell out A. 1566, 


Selim the fecond, fucceeded his father, and his. charatter is 
varioufly reprefented by hiftorians: He was furnamed the 
Drunkard, or Meft, for reafons which appear in the fequel, -He 
followed the plan of operations laid down by his father, but was 
Jefs fuccefsful in the execution; The prodigious power of the 
Othman empire, now excited the jealoufy of all the chriftian 
princes, and occafioned that famous confederacy, which pro- 
duced the battle of Lepanto. Selim diedin 1575, and has left 
the following charafter, as drawn by our hiftorians. 


_* He.was a prince of greatvalour, but not always fuccefsful ; 
of an invincible mind in’ all circumftances; im-councils ready 
and fecret ; a lover of jaftice, and a good mam: liberal, and fo 
merciful, that nature feemed to have endued him with a ge 
difpofition than hjs predeceffors. He was familiar and facetious in 
taik with his domeftics ; extremely fond of the learned, and of 
mimiks : very conftant in his devotions, However, fome hifto- 
rians, who either had a better nn of knowing what 
paffed in the inner feray, or fought to pleafe their readers with 
novelties, fay, that, under pretence of devotion, he gave him- 
{elf up. intirely to wine and luft in the fecret apartments of his 
palace. It is certain, that he put-on a great appeatance of’ re~ 
figion in public; and if at any time his actions feemed to devi- 
ate from reafon, it was afcribed rather to divine infpiration than 
the vice of drunkenefs. As to his perfon, the Chriftians fay, 
he was of a middle ftature, and of a heavy difpofition,: that his 
face was rather {wollen than fat, ‘and much refembled that of a 
drunkard,’ 

The fame train pf wars, revolutions, invafions, and battles, 
characterizes the reign of Morad, the third fon of Selim. Our 
authors {peak of him in thele words; : 

| § Prince 
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‘Prince Cantemir obferves, that all-the Turkith hiftorians 
whom he had feen,. ftrangely pafs over in filence the charaéter 
and manners of this emperor, contrary to their conftant cuftom. 
But this filence cannot be owing to any thing very odious in the 
manners of Morad, fince the chriftian authors fpeak much in 
his commendation. According to them, he was of a manly 
ftature, and corpulent, but of a pale complexion, wearing his 
beard long and thin, He had not the fierce afpect of the Oth- 
ynan monarchs, and was of a peaceful difpofition ; a lover of 
juftice, and very zealous in his religion. He reformed the riot 
and excefs of his father’s reign, by his own temperance ; and 
the fevere punifhment of notorious drunkards ; though fome 
fay he would drink plentifully himfelf of wormwood wine. He 
was rather too penurious, and gave more way to the counfels 
ef his mother, wife, and fifter, than of his great Pafhas; which 
many imputed to fimplicity.’ 

The next prince, who was ftiled Mohammed the third, was» 
like all his predeceflors, engaged in a variety of wars, to fucceed 
in which he wanted their fpirit.and refolution. He mounted 
the throne in 1594, and died in: 1604. To write the hiftory of 
the Turks is to compofe a mere military hiftory, unmixed 
with any civil tranfactions either ufeful or entertaining. Ahmed 
the firft fuceeeded Mohammed, fought like his predeceffors, and 
died in 1617, with this character : 


« Not to mention his other virtues, he excelled all his prede- 
ceffors. in liberality and. magnificence; fo that he has been 
charged by fome with profufenefs. _He was very fond of build- 
ing, and erected in the hypodrome a Jami, the neighbour and 
“vival of Sencta Sophia, This itructure proved fo coftly, that to 
finifh it, the treafures of the whole empire, collected by his 
father during his long repofe, fearce fufficed. Whilft this work 
was in hand, the foltan is faid to have vifited it every week, and 


paid the workmen himfelf their wages.’ 


- Upon the death of Ahmed, Moftafa, his younger brother, 
was raifed to the throne ; but depofed four months after, to 
‘make room for Othman, fecond brother to Ahmet, who was 
dtrangled A. 1622, and fucceeded by the depofed Moftafa. 
‘This prince, not profiting by misfortune and experience, was 
«iriven a fecond anda third time out of the throne, which, at 
length, was filled by Morad the fourth, furnamed the Conque- 
ror. He wages.war with the Perfians on the one fide, and the 
Poles on the otlier :, he licenfes the ufe 6f wine, and foon after 

rohibits it ; ‘takes the part of Bethlem againft the emperor and 


Pp 
Ragot{ki ; obliges the Venetians tomake fome conceffions, and 
F) dies 
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dies in the year 1639, ofa debauch. His charafter is made 
up of a ftrange compofition. of virtues and vices. He was 
cruel, a drunkard, diffembler, and covetous ; but then he wags 
brave, firm, and fagacious : fteady and unfhaken in every cir- 
cumftance of life; he bid fair for univerfal empire, had not 
death put an end to his great defigns in the very prime and vigour 
of life. 


His brother Ibrahim, t the only remajning heir of the Othman 
race, fucceeded him, after having narrowly efcaped.all the fnares 
and wiles laid for him by his brother Morad. After fome ad- 
vantages gained over the Ruffians, he enters upon a difpute with 
the Venetians, and befieges Candia, foon reducing it to obe- 
dience. He died in 1648, after living with the fenfuality of a 
beaft, and exhaufting the vital lamp by provocatives, to excite 
the appetites, almoft extinguifhed by his ungovernable luit, 


The breath no fooner left the body of Ibrahim, than the 
Janizaries raifed his fon Mohammed the fourth, then but feven 
years old, tothe throne. During his minority, we find nothing 
of importance occur in the Turkifh hiftory. In 1651 his fleet 
is defeated by the Venetians, near Candia, and his army clofely 
blockaded up in the ifland. Three years after, one of his ba- 
fhaws receives another defeat at fea, at the mouth of the Dar- 
danels, from the fame heroic republicans. Two years after he 
fuftains a third difgrace off the ifland of Lemnos, in confe- 
quence of which, the victorious Venetians became again mafters 
of Tenedos, Lemnos, and other iflands in the Archipelago. _ It 
was about this time that the grand wazir, or vizier Kuperli, or 
Kyupirli, began to exert thofe great talents, which, for a time, 
obfcured the glory of the famous general Montecuculi. Ina 
word, after a great number of wars, carried: on with various 
fuccefs, and great abilities, with all the neighbouring chriftian 
potentates, Mohammed yielded up his lait breath in 1687. 


Our authors conclude the volume with his chara&ter, which 
is thus exprefied : | 


¢ He was a prince eminent for juftice and warlike abilities ; 
of great clemency, and his reign very happy, excepting the laft 
four years of it. ‘There was but one faylt which his enemies 
could reproach him with, and that is, his immoderate love of 
hunting in the latter years of /his reign, to the neglect of ftate ~ 
affairs. He is reported, by fome, to have been poifoned by his 
brother Soltan Ahmed, at the inftigation of the Wazir Arabaji 
Ali Patha ; who having fought the death of certain great men, 
and 
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and meeting with a repulfe from the Soltan, by Mohammed’s 
advice, in revenge, fuborned the Munejin Bafhi, to give out he 
had difcovered, by the ftars, that Mohammed fhould depofe his 
brother, and reafcend the throne: which artifice the Wazir 
snade ufe of to irritate Ahmed againft him. But it is cuftomary 
on the death of a Soltan, to raife a report of his or poifon- 


ed: befides it is well known that Mohammed, before his depo- 
fition, was continually troubled with the gout in both his hands 
and feet: this, added to the hypocondriack diftemper, occafioned 
by his confinement, at laft exhaufted all his vital {pirits.’ 


Thus have we waded through this bloody hiftory, with all the 
minutenefs which our fcanty limits would allow. To readers 
who delight in bufy fcenes, in tumults, wars, and artlefs revo- 
lutions, it will afford infinite variety and entertainment; but to 
the wainking reader, who ftudies men, who loves to purfue the 
intricate labyrinths of deep politics, and penetrate into the ca- 
binets and hearts of princes, it will appear-a ftrange medley of 
heroifm and barbarity, of cruelty and generofity, and of the 
nobleft virtues and moft flagrant vices. 





—_ i 


Art. X. Oroonoko, a Tragedy, as it is now a&ed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By bis Majeffy’s Servants. 8vo. 
' Pr, 1s. 6d. Bathurit. 


HE original play, as it came out of the hands of Southern, 
is well known ; and the public will only expeét from us 
an account of the alterations. That it was neceflary to alter it, 
cannot be denied: the tragic action was interrupted, not only 
by comic fcenes, but by fcenes of the loweft buffoonery, and 
the groffeft indecency. Of this unnatural and difgraceful 
affociation, the writer of the adventitious part, {peaks with great 
fpirit and propriety in the prologue. 
¢ This night your tributary tears we claim, 
For fcenes that Southern drew ; a fav’rite name ! 
He touch’d your fathers’ hearts with gen’rous woe, 
And taught your mothers’ youthful eyes to flow ; 
For this he claims hereditary praife, 3 
From wits and beauties of our modern days ; 
Yet, flave tocuftom in a laughing age, 
With ribbald mirth he ftain’d the facred page ; 
While virtue’s thrine he rear’d, taught vice to mock, 
And join’d, in fport, the bufkin and the fock ; 
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© ! hafte to part them !—burft th* opprobsious band ! 
Thus art and. zature, with one voice demand ; 

O! hafte to part them ; blufhing wirtue cries ;——— 

Thus urg’d, our bard this night to part them tries, — 
To mix with Southern’s theugt his verfe afpire, 
He bowswith rev’rence to the hoary fire : 

With honeft zeal, a father’s fhame he veils 5 

Pleas’d to fuceeed, not blufhing though he fails : 
Fearlefs, yet humble ; for ’tis all-his aim, 

That hence you go no worfe than here you came. 

Let then his purpofe confecrate his deed, 

And from your virtue your applaufe proceed.’ 


In what manner the ingenious revifer has attempted: the re- 
formation of awork, at once fo delightful and f mifchievous, 
we may beft learn from his own account. 


« The mefit of the tragic fcenes in this play, has been uni- 
verfally acknowledged ; becaufe their power has been univer- 
fally and forcibly felt : the plot is fimple, yet there is a fuffi- 
cient number of events to make the repreftntation ative and 
bufy ; to raife and gratify expectation; and to render the iffue 
interefting and important : the attention is, throughout, inva- 

jably fixed upon the two principal charaéters, Oroonoko and 

moinda ; who are fo connected as to make but one object, in 
which all the paffions of the audience, moved by the moft ten- 
der and exquifite diftrefs, are concentered. 


‘ It was therefore juftly regretted, that thefe fcenes were de- 
graded by a connexion with fome of the moft loofé and con- 
temptible that have ever difgraced our language and our theatre: 
this part of Oroonoko, if it ltood alone, could not with refpe& 
to it’s mere. comic merit be ranked higher than a droll for ‘a 
fair, where its immorality ought to prevent its exhibition; but 
as it is connetted with the tragic, it is in a {till higher degree 
prepofterous, abfurd, and pernicious. 


‘For thefe reafons, an attempt is now made to rendet Oroo- 
noko aregular tragedy of five acts, in whith the editor propofed 
to himfelf the following plan. © 


* rft. Tosejet all the comic feenes, , 
‘ 2dly. To alter'the tragie as little as poffible. 
gdly. To lengthen it, not by declamation, but.aétiion. And, 


‘ athly, To make this action perfectly coincide with the-origi- 
zal dramatic itory, as the addition of foreign events might raife 
a rd 
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a new intereft.; and by dividing the diftrefs neceflarily diminiffid 
its force.’ 

If thefe particulars be diftin€tly confidered, it,will be found, 
that the ejection of the comic part has been completely per- 
formed ; for though the firft {cene be in profe, and not very 
ferious, it is neceflary to the play as an introduction, and no- 
thing but what is neceffary has been retained : 


That the law prefcribed by the alterer to himfelf, of {paring 
the tragic part, has been rather too carefully obferved : many 
lines are retained which fevere criticifm would have expunged ; 
but he that errs on the fide of modefty, will be eafily forgiven : 


That he has very little indulged declamation, a mode of writin 25 
to which modern tragedies owe much of their exccllence, and 
much of their tedioufnefs; but has broken his infertions into 
ihort fpeeches, and lengthened the action by a very rapid dia- 
logue, animated with frequent changes of gefture, and expref- 


fions of emotion: 


And that the plan of the play proceeds with fufficient regula- 
rity, from the firft a& to the laft, fo well interwoven with the 
feveral infertions, that there is no lofs of any:thing omitted. 


As the writer has not amufed himfelf with picking flowers of 
language, or of fentiment, and the beauty of his fcefies confifts 
principally in vigour of dialogue, and tendency to the main de- 
fign, few paffages can be felected as fpecimens, fince that grace, 
which is derived from conneétion, is deftroyed by feparation. 
Yet not wholly to difappoint the expectation, which cuftom has 
raifed, the foliloquy of Aboan, and the fcene which follows it, 


may be properly enough produced. 
‘SCENE IIL. 4 grove, a plantation fen at a little diftances 


* Aboan alone. At length Iam alone—but why alone ? 
My thoughts are worfe focicty to me 
Than the poor flaves with whom I’m doom’d to labour-— 
I cannot bear it—if I turn my.view 
Backward or forward, round me, or within, 
Tis all regret, oppreflion, and defpair.—— 
Yet why defpair !—fomething may yet be done ;~——« 
May yet be done—hold—let me moft diftruft. 
The flatterer Hope—if fhe one moment lures me 
To patient fuff’rance, from that fatal moment 
Infidious flumbers fteal upon my virtue-——~ 


I thall—e 
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I thall—diftraction ! muff grow tame by habit— 
I muft—what elfe has quench’d in thofe around me 
That indignation which now choaks my utt’rance ? 
All hell is in the thoupht—my ftruggle muft be now, 
This inftant Now—precipitation’s wifdom- 


Slaves at a diftance, 


Slav. Hoa! hoa, Aboan,Aboan— © 

Abo, Hark! here they come—It muft, it hall be fo— 
Hackney’d they are in mis’ries new to me, 
Like fecret fire that finokelefs embers hide. 
Yet itill the love of liberty-mutft live. 


Enter three flaves. a 


17 Slav. Here, where are you? come to work, to work, .., 
2d Slav. You are a ftranger, ign’rant of your duty ; 
Or elfe this idlenef$ had been chaftis’d 
With many a fmarting blow. . 
34 Slav. Aye, good Aboan ; = 
Come, come with us, for if the overfeer ; 
Ev’n now furprife us—— 
zd Slav.-Hufh, I hear his voice-— 
1/? Slav. No, no, ’tis not he— _— 
Abo. Wou’d he fcourge us then? . 
34 Slay. Wou’dhe? Experience foon will tell you that. 
Abo. Has then experience ever told it you? 
34 Slav. Has it ? ‘don’t afk me—wou’d I could fay no ? 
Abo. You have been beaten then to patient drudgery. 
2d Slav. *Tis fhameful to confefs it, yet’tis true. 
Abo. What to confefs is fhameful, is it not 
More fhameful ftill to fuffer ? 
3d Slav. What if it be? 
Abo. Then fuffer it no longer. 
17 Slav. No longer—no,. if we knew how to help it. 
Abo. Knew how ?—fuppofe a friend fhould.tell you how ? 
[They gather eagerly arent hits 





2d Slav. What fay you? 

1ff Slav. Are there ways ? it 

3d Slav. Can you tell us ? Reais nal a om 

Abo. I fee by this impatience you’re not aula ; 
Into a torpid tame infenfibility ; | 
Pll tell you then fuch news as fhall revive 
Each drooping virtue,, ftring each nerve anew. - 

All Slav. What is it ?—-what is it >——; 

Abo. ‘There is among you now.a mighty prince, 
Great as a tutelary god in army 


a 


Before 
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Before the lightening of whofe dreaded fword, 
Thefe pale, cold, half-form’d tyrapts that infult yé 
Wou’d vanith, like thin mifts before the fun, — 

1ft Slaw, What did he come with you? 

Abo. He came with me, 

t am myéelf diftinguifh’d by his friendthip, 
And oft with him have fed the frott of battle, 

zd Slav. But how, where—~_.. 

3d Slav. Is there onlyyou and he? 

Abo. There are fix more of high command about him, 

All try’d, all firm, all fit for great atchievements. 

1f Slav. Where are they? 

Abo. The prince, my lord, not long fince parted from me $ 
The reft not now far off, will foon be found 
When we were parted he embrac’d us’ all ; 
My friends, fays he, “* One thing will comfort us, 
«¢ Whatever world we are thrown next upon 
«* Cannot be worfe than this”~ 
Thefe were my royal mafter’s words at parting, 

And fure you cannot doubt but they are true. 
Shall we then, having nothing worfe to fear, 
Bear with dull fluggith patience what we fuffer!—— 
If nothing’s worfe the chance isall for gain:— 
There can be danger then ifj no attempt ; 
And if there was, ’twere better ftill, for danger 
Has always its equivalent in glory. 
The flaves look on each other eagerly, as filently asking, 
'. each other what they thith——after a paufe 
1f Slav. ‘And will this prince, ‘and you, and thefe your 
friends 
Affift us to be fre? 

Abo. Will you with them 

Join hands in the attempt ? 
A cry without ct fome dé fant —the faves ae and ei 
térrifitd. 
What tty was that ? 
' 2d Slav. ’Tis the complaint of wretched flaves, extor ted 
By bloody whips laid on without remorfe, ' 
And without caufe—e’er night perhaps from us, 
And you, fuch wy may by fuch ftripes be forc?d-—— 

Abo. Ye gods! and fhall we not refift it then! 

Slaves. We will—— | 

Abo. Your hands———at night we meet again, 

Come on,—now lead the to my tafk. 


The revifer tells us, ‘ a total alteration has alfo betn’ made 


jo the matical part, as it was thought that the fongs fuppofed 
to 
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to be fung by the flaves on this occafion, fhould, though amo- 
rous, be plaintive, the exprefflion of béings at once capable of. 
love, and confcious of a condition in which-all its delicacies 
muft become the initruments of pain.’ 


Thefe airs will give the reader pleafure. 
© Air by a man. 
Comme let us be gay, to repine is ia vain, 
When our lofs we forget, what we lofe we regain ; 
Our toils with the day are all ended at laft, 
Let us drown in the prefent all thoughts of the paft, 
All the future commit to the powers above, 
Come, give me a fmile as an earneft of love. 
[To a woman taking her hand, foe rifes and 
comes flowly forward. | 


Air by the woman. 

Ah no—it will not, cannot be, 

Love, love and joy muft ftill be free ; 

The toils of day indeed are pait, 

And gentle evening comes at laft, 

But gentle evening comes in vain 

To footh the flave from fenfe of pain. 

In vain the fong and dance invite, 

To lofe reflection in delight ; 

Thy voice, thy anxious heart belies, 

I read thy bondage in thy eyes : 

Does not thy heart with mine agree ? 
dan — Yes, love and joy muft both be free. 
Wom. — Mutt both be free, for both difdain 

The founding fcourge, and galling chain. 
Man. — ’Tis true, alas! they both difdain 

The founding fcourge, and galling chain, 


Both to- t Love, love and joy muft both be free, 


gether. § They live not but with liberty. 


[One of the men comes forward with a calabafo, 
and offers it, 
Second mau. 
Come, forget the cares that vex ye, 
Drink ; and nothing can perplex ye, 
Anxious thoughts at once fhall leave ye, 
Doubter, drink and you’ll believe me. 


If there be any who looks into this performance, with a de- 
fire of finding faults, let him firft confider how few opportuni- 
Vou. VILL. December 1759. Ll _ties 
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ties of excellence the reformation of a play affords. The clia 
racters are already fettled ; fo that. no great knowledge can be 
difcovered of human nature, or of -human life. The events of 
the play are fixed; for a play. that wantsamendment in the great: 
events, is fcarcely worthy to be reformed : even fentiments are: 
very little in the reformer’s power ; for the neceffary connection 
of the new fcenes with the old, confines the writer to a certaim 
line of tranfition, from which he cannot pafs afide, whatever 
treafures of fentiment might reward his deviations. ‘There is, 
likewife, a neceffity of yet greater conftraint, by conforming 
the diction and thoughts to thofe of the firft author, that 
no apparent diffimilitude may difcover what.is original, and what 
is additional. Thefe are obftructions, by which the ftrongeft 
genius muft be fhackled and retarded, and the writer who can 
equal Southern under fuch difficulties, may be expeéted to ex- 
cel greater authors,when he fhall exert his natural powers without 
impediment, by adapting his own fentiments to his own plan, 





Art. XI. The World Difplayed; or, a curious colleBion of Veya- 
ges and Travels, fele&ted from the writers of all nations. In 
which the conjectures and interpolations of feveral vain editors and 
tranflators are expunged, every relation is made concife and plain, 
and the divifions of countries and kingdoms are clearly and diftinly 
noted. Iiluftrated and embellifoed with variety of maps and prints 
by the beft hands. Vol. ¥, Pr. ts. 6d. Newbery. 


T is with pleafure we embrace every occafion of recommend: 

ing our worthy friend Mr. }. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, to the attention of the publick, as the perfon moft at- 
tached of his profeffion to the intereft of virtue, and ftrenuaus 
in promoting piety and Iecarning. Numberlefs are the com- 
pendious little volumes he has publifhed to facilitate fcience, 
by adapting it to the capacities of young people, in which he 
fpares no coft in the embellifhments of types and copper-plates. 
Senfible of the advantages to be drawn from colleétions of cu- 
rious voyages and travels, he here publifhes the firft volume of 
a work perfeétly fuited to the purpofe intended; that of en- 
gaging the attention and opening the underftanding of chil- 
dren. All wife men agree in the advantages refulting from 
travel, and the benefits arifing from a knowledge of the 
world. Homer compofed his inimitable Odyffey to prove, in 
the character of Ulyffes, that univerfal fcience and true wif- 
dom are beft attained by vifiting diftant. nations; at leaft this 
is the opinion of Horace. 


‘‘Utile 
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*¢ Utile propofuit nobis exemplar Ulyffem ; 
“‘ Qui domitor Trojz, multorum providas urbes 
“* Et mores hominum infpexit.” 


As the bulk of mankind, from their peculiar circumftances, 
and children efpecially from their tender years, are precluded 
from improving their minds by aétual vifits to foreign countries, 
and their own obfervations upon the cuftoms and manners of 


different people, books of this kind are very judicioufly fub- — 


itituted in the ftead of thefe hazardous peregrinations. By 
thefe we profit by the experience of others, without encoun- 
tering the dangers to which they were expofed; we are not 
confined to the fruits of a fingle excurfion, but may roam at 
pleafure to the different parts of the globe jn the fpace ofa 
few days, without ftirring from the fire fide. In a word, there 
cannot be an eafier or more wholfome diet for boundlefs cu- 
riofity, than the mental entertainment to be found in this fpe- 
cies of reading, where pleafure and initrution go hand 4 
hand. 


The author has adapted his work to the unimproved under- 
ftanding of juvenile readers; the ftile is fimple and eafy, the 
narrative entertaining, and the refleftions fuch as ferve to im- 
prove the heart. Pride, arrogance, and cruelty, are every 
where reprehended; ambition, and the luft of power feverely 
Jafhed ; while courage, perfeverance, humanity, and genero- 
fity, are extolled. In the introduétion we are prefented with a 
fhort view of thc firft difcoveries of the Portugueze, and their 
fettlements in Africa, previous to the difcovery round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Eaft-Indies. Here we meet with a num- 
ber of chronological errors, mittaken names, and topographi- 
cal blunders, not very material however to the young reader, 
who may eafily correét fuch trivial errors in the progrefs of 
his ftudies: the principal aim being here to fix his attention, 
and give him a tafte for reading. 


We next find the voyages of the famous Columbus recited at 
large; to which the author fubjoins the difcoveries made after 
his death by the Spaniards on the Continent of America, till 
the expedition of Cortes, and the conqueft of Mexico by that 


hero. 


Ll 2 Arr. 
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Art. XII. L’Univers Enigmatique, par le Marquis Caraccieli, Co- 
lonel au Service du Roi de Pologne, Electeur de Saxe. 


HE moft remarkable circumftance of this treatife is, that 

the author exercifes the profeffiowof a foldier; a cha- 
racter in which we rarely find fo much zeal for the interefts of 
religion; fo well fupported by the Dogmas of that faith which 
he attempts to juftify. The meaning of the title which ap- 
pears in the front of this performance is, that the whole uni- 
werfe may be termed a myfiery or unexplicable enigma. He accord- 
ingly begins with a torrent of declamation to this purpofe. 
* How fhall I communicate my thoughts? how fhall I repre. 
fent corporeally, that foul which is altogether fpiritual? what 
relation is there between the fentiments of the brain, the ideas 
of the mind, and the pen that gives them expreflion? whence 
comes this agility of my fingers, which feconds my imagina- 
tion, which fixes upon paper the moft fleeting and tranfitory 
reflections, and forms of them a language intelligible to the 
eyes? one fees at firft glance that the leaft attention to the 
moft inconfiderable objet, checks and confounds us; yet, ne- 
verthelefs, a book paffes from hand to hand, and from library 
“to library, without exciting admiration! we look upon it as a 
thing of courfe, although it actually contains a world of won- 
ders!’ In this manner our author proceeds, pouring forth a 
rhapfody of interrogations concerning foul and body, {pirit and 
matter, and all the wonders of the creation, which the under- 
ftanding of man has not yet been able to inveftigate; then 
asks the deift, if be cannot folve thefe doubts, how he dare 
_ptefume to disbelieve the myfteries of religion. The deift 
will naturally reply, that although, with refpect to nature, we 
may be ignorant of the modus operandi, yet her operations are 
very familiar to our fenfes, aud afcertained by an infimite fe- 
ries of uninterrupted obfervation : that if we judge atall by per- 
ception, we muit truft to our fenfes, which are the only inftru- 
ments of our perception; and if any article of faith is recom- 
mended which manifeftiy contradicts the whole tenour:of that 
perception, and this article of faith:cannot , be fubjeéted to the 
judgment of the fenfes; we muft naturally conclude that this 
article of faith is a forgery, unlefs the truth of it be con- 
firmed by undoubted evidence, or felf-convincing revelation. 
Such a tenet is that of tranfubfantiaticn, which, though the 
moft repugnant to common fenfe and common decency of all 
the forgeries of the Roman church, this fanatic colonel men- 
tions as one of the moft venerable myfteries of the divine na- 
ture: of tranfubfantiation he fays, 
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¢ Cependant, fans vouloir entreprendre d’expliquer une mer- 
veille ineffable, & tout-a-fait incomprehenfible, on peut dire, 
que nous avons tous les jours en nous-memes une image bien 
vive de-ce: divin myftere. La tranfubftantiation eft le change- 
ment du pain & du vin dans le corps & dans le fang de Jefus- 
Chrift. Mais ce changement n’arrive-t-il pas continuellement 
en nous? Le pain que nous mangeons journellement, & ie vin 
que nous buvens deviennent notre propre fang, nos os, nos 
mufcles,. nos nerfs, en un mot, notre chair. Ce changement 
fe fait en nous, il eft vrai, par une digeftion, & par la fuccef- 
fion de plufiewrs caufes occafionelles qui agiffent en nous; ay 
lieu que dans I’Euchariftie, la fubftance du pain eft totalement 
aneantie par le feul vouloir efficace de Dieu. Mais convenons, 
du moins, que Pune & l’autre maniere font admirables & my- 
fterieufes. 


‘ J’appercois Dicu plus grand fous la forme du pain & du 
vin, qu’au milieu des lumieres du ciel etoilé, ou des flots d’une 
mer écumante.’ 


Perhaps this fample of our author’s genius might be fuffi- 
cient to the generality of our readers. He proceeds to prove 
the immortality of the foul and the truth of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, by a fynopfis of the common arguments ufed for thefe 
purpofes ; but, he goes {till farther, endeavouring to prove the 
infallibility of the Roman church ; the damnable herefy of the 
pretended reformers; the neceffity of an inquifition, the juitice 
of a perfecution againft the Proteftants, the excellency of a 
monattic life, and the happy effe&s of convents and monafte- 
ries. 


We fhall infert another paflage of this book, which wil 
{till more clearly afcertain the character of colonel Caraccioli ; 
and that it may be the more univerfally underftood, we fhall 
tranflate it into Englifh. ‘ We may fafely fay, that for thefe 
fifty years, the catholic religion has greatly recovered its 
f{trength ; and renewed herfelf like the eagle: this will be foon 
perceived by a very little attention to the events which have 
happened. The prophefies are vifibly accomplifhing,. what- 
ever may be pretended by our philofophers, who fain would af- 
cribe eveay thing to nature. We fee the moft terrible earthe 
quakes, the moft extraordinary and bloody wars, together 
with phenomena and. horrors, fuch as never had been feen be- 
fore. Already the Jews, who are to be gathered together, ex- 
hibit in Poland fome glimmervings of converfion ; and for above 
twenty years, the illufions of forcery operate every day in the 
q@oft terrible manner. I mean the practices ef the fect called 

L13 - Secouriltes 
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Secouriftes, who, by means of the devil, without all doubt, 
caufe their hands and bodies to be pierced with fwords. and 
their breafts and arms to be beaten with billets of wood and 
bars of iron, declaring that the more they are ftabhed and 
bruifed, the greater pleafure they receive. Here, doubtlefs, 
inftead of being believed, I fhall pafs for a vifionary: for fuch 
is the mode of thinking. People had much rather deny, than 
examine the truth of any extraordinary aflertion. Neverthelefs 
I am now talking of facts publickly known in Paris, which 
can be attefted by the police, and of which a very refpeétable 
cardinal has often faid to me, that a public fpectacle onght to 
be made, in order to prove, that there are things in the world 
altogether fupernatural. 


Mr. Heefler, a Saxon gentleman, has, tho’a Lutheran, affured 
me, that in September lait, he was carried to a houfe of thofe 
Secouriftes, where he employed his whole force in attempting to 
thrutt his fword into all the different parts of a live body, with- 
out heing able to fucceed. He added, that Mefirs. de la Con- 
damine, and Touffaint, gentlemen not apt to believe on flight 
foundation, had examined the fa& with the moft ferious atten- 
tion, and were convinced, even to a degree of terror, that the 
whole was fupernatural. They faw a nail driven through a wo- 
man’s hand, and the wound covered with blood; but as foon as 
the nail was withdrawn, the wound clofed, and nothing appeared 
but a fimple fcar or cicatrix, fuch as would probably have re- 
mained at the end of three months.’ 


We think it would bea good {cheme for the French govern- 
ment to fend all thofe people, who are fo fond of being ftabbed 
and drubbed, as foidiers and failors to oppofe prince Ferdinand 
of Brunfwic by land, and Sir Edward Hawke by fea, who would 
find means to tickle them to their hearts content. Jn that cafe 
they would deferve the name of Secouri/fes, which is derived from 
fecours, fignifying fuccour or affiftance. This account of thofe 
forcerers, puts us in mind of an incident which happened about 
thirty vears ago, in a remote part of this united kingdom, 
where the notion of witchcraft and conjuration is very preva- 
lent. A poor man, who lived in a certain market-town, was 
feized with a ftrange diforder, which the doétors did not feem to 
underftand. He fometimes vomited needles and pins ; fome- 
times made urine as black as ink; fometimes lay motionlefs, 
without any figns of life ; and fometimes ftruggled fo hard, that 
it was yery dificult to keep him in bed. Between whiles, he 
uttered unintelligible jargon, talked of the devil, accufed divers 
old women in the parifh of tormenting him by witchcraft; and 
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was believed by many to. be-adtually poffefléd: The clergy of 
the neighbourhood met in, confultation upon this fupernatural 
cafe : they vifited the patient, read prayers,!and repeated ex. 
orcifins,; ahich, inftead of difpoflefling, feemed.only to provoke 
the demon, for he became more furious, and ungovernable. At 
length, one of the miniiters, more fly than his fellows, propofed 
that the man fhould be fent to another town, witha deputation, 
and letter recommending him_to the care of @ certain phyfician of 
great practice, who, if the cafe was really natural, might prefcribe 
fomething- for his advantage.;-The propofal was relifhed, and 
the patient immediately, conveyed on horfeback to the houfe of 
the dogtor, who, having, perufed the letters foon comprehended 
the nature of the diftemper: », He examined: the man, who hap- 
pening to be in a lucid interval, gave him a diftim®. account of 
the dreadful vifitation with which he had been annoyed; and 
concluded with faying, that; when Satan was in poffefhion of his 
body, his finews were fo furprifuigly ftrengthened, that. twelve 
{trong men.could not keep shim down, ©The phyfician forth- 
with fent for a blackfmith,,,and ordered him to nail the patient’s 
ear to the kitchen-floor, fwearing, that, when this was per- 
formed, he would defy all the devils in hell’ to raife his head 
from the ground. The man pathetically protefted againft this 
violence; but finding the doétor was determined, he fell on his 
knees, and owned himfelf.an impoftor, frankly confeffing the 
fcheme which his wife and he had formed in concert to deceive 
mankind, aud draw money.from the people who came ia 
crowds to fee the mar that was bewitched. 


From a perufal of this treatife, we are of opinion that Col. 
Carraccioli is a better preacher than a philofopher; and it is 
not at all improbable, that he will one day, in imitation of 
Ignatius Loyola, \ay afide the fword, affume the coul, and ex- 


change the camp for the cloyfter. 
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Art. 13. A Letter addreffid te two Great Men, on the Profpe® of 
Peace; and on the Terms neceffary to be infifted upon in the Ne- 
gociation, $vo. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


T HE two great men towhom this letter is addreffed, are the 
duke of N— and Mr, P— who, it feems, are to be jointly 
glorified for the fuccefs of this war. ‘The author having men- 
tioned fome inftances of French perfidy with refpea to Great 
Ll 4. Britain, 
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Britain, efpecially her encroachmentsin North America, proceeds 
to fuggeft fuch terms of pacification,'as we have an intereft and 
an, undoubted right to infift upon.without referve' or abatement. 
He propofes that Dunkirk fhall be demolifhed, as a’ prelimi- 
nary, and two -peers of France fent hither as hoftages for the 
performance of articles : that Canada and all the coniquefts we 
have made in America, fhall be arinexed to the crown of Great 
Britain : that Louifbourg fhall bedemolifhed, in order to fave 
expence : that Guadalupe, Senegal,’ and Goree may be occafi- 
onally reftored; in confideration-of advantages ftipulated for 
our German allies : that the fortifications of Minorca fhall be 
dlifmantled; and the ifland left-‘naked to the French, if ‘they 
choofe:to keepit:: that the congref$°fhall be in London, and 
the treaty drawn: up in the Latin“Yanguage. He likewife takes 
Occafion to juftifysand. recommend continental meafirres fo far 
as they relate to the prefervation-of ‘Hanover, and the vigorous 
fupport of ‘his Pruffian majefty ;‘taking it for granted that the 
diverfion caufed by our arms and: fubfidies in Germany, has 
difabled the French from making any confiderable éfforts a- 
gainft us by fea: an affertion, the truth of which we appre- 
hend might be invalidated as eafily as we could demonftrate 
the weaknefs and illufion of thofe imaginary and affected fears 
which fome people pretend to entertain for the proteftant reli- 
gion, and its great protector in Germany. The truth is, we are 
forry to fee thefe.puerile fancies intermingled with a great deal of 
good fenfe and manly‘argument. The continental war'is in- 
tailed upon us, no matter how, and’ we muft endeavour to 
bring it to an happy termination. We therefore join heartily 
with our author in affenting to the expediency of fending a 
ftrong reinforcement of Britifh troops to aét in‘ Germany du- 
?ng the enfuing campaign. We likewife hope that the minif- 
try. will not overlook the French fettlements in Louifiana, 
which, unlefs fubdued and overturned, will: always open a way 
to new encroachments in America. ‘Towards the conclufion 
of¢this letter, the author expreffes his fears for the conftitution 
of his country, fears arifing ftom an immenfe number of 
court or minifterial dependants,’ a vaft ftanding army, a2 
growing military f{pirit among the nobility and gentry, and an 
enormous load of debt; for the aileviation of which, he ex- 
horts the minifters to exert, in time of peace, the moft rigid 
influence of national economy, 


Art. 14. Of the Ends of Civil Society. By Fettiplace Bellers, 
Efg; 4to. Pr. 6d. Richardfon, 

If we miftake not, the little performance before us is no more 

than akind of epitome of a fcheme_of natural and civil law, 

prefented 
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prefented fome years fince to the publick, bythe fame ingenious 
author. It was then received with lefs attention, and fewer 
marks of approbation, than a work of fo much importance and 
erudition merited: perhaps the writer’s intention is now to ren- 
der it more acceptable, by reducing it into a lefs extended com- 
pafs: We fear, however, that the fame objections formerly 
made will receive additional weight, fhould this be his defign, 
It was at firft dry, unentertaining, and by no means adapted. 
to young minds, (to whom alone it could prove ufefyl) on ac- 
count of the reachof thought, and depth of reading, neceflary 
to perceive the conneftion between the different propofitions in- 
cluded under one general head. At prefent it has an.air of pe- 
dantry, and formality, which cannot fail of raifing prejudices 
againft the moft deferving production, We may call it a kind 
of fyllabus of ethics, laying down in the moft natural order, 
the general propotit ions of natural equity, and principles of 
civil fociety. It is a table of contents to an univerfal fyftem, 
the propriety of which will only appear to the learned, to whom 
it will likewife be in a manner unneceflary. Words cannot, 

however, convey a diftin&t idea of the author’s method ; andan 
extract would be infipid and unfatisfattory. To the curious 
then we muft recommend the pamphlet, in which they will fiad 
reafon to admire the precifion, the erudition, and clearnefs of 
thought of the writer, qualities which are unhappily tin&tured 
with a difgufting and very peculiar f{pecies 6€ pedantry. 


Art. IS. A Letter to a Richt Hon. Patriet ; upon the glorious Sure 


cefs at Quebec. J: whichis dawn a Parallel between a Good 
and Bad General, @ Scene exhibited, vuskerein are introduced, (be- 
fides others) three of ibe greateff Names in Britain; azd a part- 
cular Account of the Manner of Gen. Wolie’s Death, with a Py, 


Script, which enumerates the ot ber Conguefts mentioned in the Latin 


Addre/s. By Mr. Gove of Richmond. 8vo; Price 1s. Burd. 


Mr. Grove, afraid that Mr. Pitt fhould forget the priricipal 
occurrences which have this year fo remarkably san eg 
his adminiftration, has collected the particulars from gazeite 
news-papers, letters and pamphlets, and itrung them atoptntias 
in form of a letter to that Right Hon. gentleman; which letter 
he has moreover embellifhed with a fcene of'a tragedy never’ 
exhibited, in which he has intrceduced his moft S—d M— K— 
of G—- B n, G—-- P-— of W—--, P— E——d, his 
Honour Mr. §S P—tt; lords and attendants. The dizc- 
logue that pafies between thefe great perfonages, is fuch as we 
fhall be excufed from repeating; yet fome of the expreffion$ 
aze remarkably friking. §, P. fays, 
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‘———- Wolfe, a mot valiant general, 
Suftains your caufe againft the hoftile French. 
A glorious victor,—if he wins the day ! 


P. W. How can he chufe but win—who never loft? 


There is fomething very fage, cautious, and chara€teriftic, in 
the fecretary’s affirming he would bea glorious victor if he won 
the day ; and the refle&tion of the next fpeaker, is truly princely. 
His great foul had no idea, that a man who tampers with for- 
tune, may win two days, and lofe a third; much lefs that a 
man ufed to win, would even chufe to be a lofer. 

There are many other matters of equal import in this cu- 
rious produftion, which we have neither room nor leifure to 


{pecify. 


Art. 16. 4 Letter from an Officer on board the Royal George Man 
of War, dated the 23d of Nov. 1759, to bis Uncle, a Mercham 
in London. Containing a genuine circumflantial Account of the 
Battle fought between the Englith and French Fleets on the Coaft of 
France, Nov.20, 1759. 8wvo. Price 6d. Burd. 


The reader will here find a more circumftantial account of 
the action between Sir Ed. Hawke and Mr. de Conflans, than 
is to be met with in the public papers. 


Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, E/g; wherein the 
Utility and Neceffity of a well-regulated Militia, during the French 
War, is clearly demonftrated, and all objections to it fairly fated and 
filly confuted. By an Englifhman. 8voe. Pr. 15. Scott. 


It is not without reafon, that this author, in the very firft 
fentence of his performance, exprefles his fear that the mi- 
nifter will cry out, ‘* It is an intolerable a of prefumption 
<< in a private man to addrefs his {cribble to one of the firit men 
“«< of the kingdom, in fo public a manner.” That Mr. P. would 
utter this exclamation is very probable, if he was obliged, as 
we are, to read all the /eri+é/e that is addretled to him; but 
happily for him, this is not the cafe. True itis, our author, in 
the character of an Englifhman, claims freedom of fpeech and 
writing, as his unalienable right, fo long as he keeps within the 
bounds of truth and decency: but we muft give him to under- 
ftand, that it is not very decent in him to trouble the minifter 
with an addrefs which contains very little te any good purpoie ; 
and is befides deficient in the articles of common grammatical 
couftruGion and orthography. We thiak that no Englifhman: 
has 
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has a right to write in public, uniefs he can write his own lan- 
guage with tolerable propriety 3 ; or unlefs he has fomething very’ 
important to communicate. Now we can find nothing in this 
letter which has not been repeated an hundred times, except 
the following anecdote relating to the author. ‘I never did: 
«« kill any game, or faw any killed in all my life; nor never once 
“ fired a mufket or piftol, till the Pretender had taken Carlifie; 
‘“« then I thought it was high time: and accordingly I bought q 
“¢ mufket, and got a foldier to teach me the military exercife,: 
«and encouraged many of my neighbours todo the fame.” This 
was no doubt brave and meritorious, and may in time intitle 
him to the poft of corporal in one of the regiments of the militia, 
for which he is fuch a ftrenuous champion. 


Art. 18. The Life of General James Wolfe, the Conqueror of Canada: 
or, the Elogium of that renowned Hero, attempted according to the 
rules of eloquence. With a Monumental Infcription, Latin and 

' Enelith, to perpetuate bis Memory. By J oo > A.M 
4te. - Pr. 4s. Kearily: = 





This piece cannot juftly be termed she /ife, though it may be 
veryproperly ftiled a funeral fermon, in honour of the conqueror. 
of Canada. 

Nothing can tarnifh the laurels of the gallant Wolfe, unlefS 
they are injured by the fulfome and undiftinguifhing praife 
which his panegyriits have offered to his memory. To fay he 
was remarkably brave, generous, accomplifhed, and amiable ; 
that his uncommon talents promifed an after-day of military 
greatnefs, which might have rivalled the fame of the moft re- 
nowned warriors, had thofe talents been matured by time and’ 
experience ; and that he fell glorioufly in the arms of triumph, 
univerfally regretted by his friends, fincerely lamented and ho-. 
noured by his grateful country, are affertions in'the truth of 
which all the world will acquiefce; and furely thefe are tefti- 
monies that will fufficiently adorn and endear his character to 
pofterity: but when thofe who have undertaken the tafk of 
doing juftice to his fame, condefcend to enumerate his exploits ; 
to tell us that he ferved with reputation as a captain in the laft 
war; that he difciplined a certain battalion during the laft 
peace ; which battalion was the caufe of the victory lately ob- 
tained in the plains of Minden; that he aéted as colonel in the 
expedition of Rochfort, which proved abortive; that he aflifted 
as feccnd in command at the hege of Louifbourg, and died in 
the battle fought before Quebec; and after this enumeration 
compare, and even prefer him to all the heroes of ancient and 
modern times ; the inference becomes an extravagant hyper- 
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bole, and even fubjeéts to fome degree of ridicule, a charaéter, 
which in itfelf is truly venerable. The candid, the modeft 
General Wolfe, were he fenfible of fublunary objets, would blufh 
to fee the particulars of this encomium, a florid, verbofe, and 
tumefied piecé of declamation, the title of which puts us in 
mind of the celebrated Doctor Taylor, the oculift, who, fome 
years ago, in the public papers, advertifed a /ecture in the manner 
of the claffics, and accordingly delivered it in blank verfe, begin- 
ning with this. heroic line. 


The eye ! the index of the foul, it is! 


The Latin monumental infcription affixed to this perform- 
ance, is, in our opinion, altogether deftitute of that elegant 
fimplicity which charaéterifed the fepulchral epigrams or epitaphs 
of the ancients : the language, however, in other refpects, ap- 
pears in the true Latin idiom. 


Art. 19.4 Plan for eftablifring the general Peace of Europe upon 
honourable Terms to Great Britain. By Mr. Brecknock. 8vo. 


Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 


By the end of another campaign, provided we deprive the 
French of their remaining colonies in America, and his Prufhan 
majefty, with the affiftance of Britain, triumphs over all his 
enemies in Germany, Mr. Brecknock’s plan may. deferve the 
attention of our minifters. At prefent we own ourfelves to be 
Of thofe little minds, who think it rather too gigantic to be put in prace 
tice, confidering the prefent fituation of affairs, and that it fa- 
vours much more of an extravagant gafconade than of a ferious 
propofal: but the reader fhall judge.. Our projector infifts 
upon our driving the French out of America; upon their de- 
molifhing Dunkirk ; their allowing Breft to be fecured by an 
Englifh garrifon ; .reftoring Minorca; giving up their whole 
navy and naval ftores to Great Britain, and paying 30,000,000l. 
fterling for the expence of the war. He propofes, that the elec- 
tor ty Hanover, and the king of Pruffia, fhould divide between 
them the Saxon territories ; that the landgrave of Hetie fhould 
be guarantied in poffeflion of Silefia, and raifed to the dignity 
of elector, cum multis aliis que nunc prefcribere longum ef. Shouid 
our enemies reject thefe reafonable terms, he propotes coercive 
methods to enforce their compliance ; and indeed, this Draw- 
canfir would perfuade us to bid defiance to the whole power of 
Chriftendom, We would advife this zealous and fanguine po- 
litician to follow the example of the great Dennis, and endea- 
vour at the dongrefs to fecure his own fafety by an exprefs ar- 
ticle in the treaty, left his perfon;in,the fequel be expofed to the 
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darigerous machinations of thofe powers, whofe refentment his 
plan will undoubtedly excite. If any fuch dark contrivance 
fhould take effe&t againit his precious life, it will be a national 
misfortune ; for we may boldly pronounce, that if his country 
lofes fuch an able politician, fhe will never find his fellow. 


Art. 20. Every Man his own Farrier: or the beft methods of pre- 
venting and curing the injuries and difeafes of that truly Jerviceable 
creature a horfe: laid down in a different manner firom what bas 
hitherto appeared on this fubje&: chiefly from cafes and faés; and 
performed by the cheapeft ingredients. By William Ellis. 8vo. 
Pr. 2s. Davis. 


For any thing we know to the contrary, Mr. William Ellis 
may be as great a phyfician in his way as Hippocrates. His 
method indeed is fomewhat different ; and poflibly men and 
horfes are to be cured by a quite different treatment. The 
former, as a reafonable animal, muft be treated by a creature 
of his own fpecies agreeable to reafon; and perhaps the fame 
rule may be neceffary with refpect to the latter. We would not 
infinuate, that the worthy farmer bears any refemblance in his 
nature to that ufeful animal his patient : we are rather inclined 
to believe him fomewhat a-kin to another very ferviceable 
creature, greatly celebrated for the length of his ears, the fweet- 
nefs of his voice, and the patience of his temper. But this is 
only conjecture, which the reader is at liberty to reje&t if “he 
pleafes; for we muft candidly acknowledge, that we are al- 
together unacquainted with the faculties of Mr. Ellis as a farmer, 
a phyfician, a farrier and an author, his work confifting of re- 
ceipts, of the efficacy of which we are totally ignorant. 


Art. 21. Confiderations on the Laws relating to the Poor. By the 
Author of Confiderations on feveral Propofals for the better Mainte- 
nance of the Poor. Quarto. Pr.is. Davis. 


This is a very fenfible and well-wrote performance, ona fub- 
ject fe univerfally interefting as the right regulation of the poor. 
It is an examination of the late refolutions of the commons, with a 
view to prevent too precipitate an alteration of the prefent police 
with refpeét to thofe miferable objects. The author recommends 
it to the legiflature to reflect on the general foundation of the 
eftabliihment now fubfifting; to fee whether it quadrates with 
our government and our commerce.; with the nature and difpo- 
fition of our people ; duly to confider whether it may not better 
promote, the increafe of our numbers, and be a more commo- 
dious way of goyerning and ciyilizing, as well as employing and 
feeding the poor ; and, laftly, whether the fet of laws now in 
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being may not more readily accord with a general conftitutional 
police than others yet propofed. We doubt not but our au- 
thor’s arguments will meet with proper regard from thofe who 
are qualified to judge of their weight. 


Art. 22. A Narrative of certain particular Fa&s which have been 
mifreprefented, relative to the Condu& of Mr. Bromfield torard 
Mr. Aylett, @ Surgeon and Apothecary of Windfor, during their 
Attendance on Mr: Benwell at Eton. With a Letter to Mr. Ben- 
well, and that Gentleman's Anfwer. By William Bromfield, 
Surgeon to her Reyal Highne/s the Prince/s Dowager of Wales, and 
St. George’s Hojpital. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Mr. Bromfeild, in this narrative, endeavours to juftify himfelf 
in fome particulars of his conduct towards Mr. Aylett, a furgeon 
in Windfor ; for which particulars he owns he has been weak 
enough to afk pardon in public, both by word of mouth and 
writing. This condefcenfion he imputes to excefs of good 
nature and humanity towards Mr. Aylett, for whom he had 
profeffed a friendfhip, and whom therefore he was willing to 
countenance in his profeffion, though fomewhat at the expence 
of his own reputation. Indeed the intention of this pamphlet 
is plainly to caft an odium upon Mr. Aylett, who, it feems, had 
been guilty of the unpardonable crime of fhewing Mr. Bromfeild’s 
written acknowledgment, for the juftification of his own cha- 
racter. The narrative is clofed with a letter from the patient, 
an which that gentleman feems to have entered very warmly into 
Mr. Bromfeild’s quarrel, and accufes Mr. Aylett of inhumanity 
and ingratitude: but the moft remarkable circumftance of this 
letter is, his afferting that Mr. Aylett took off his leg without 
his knowledge: the firft inftance, we apprehend, of a man’s 
having a limb finuggled from him in fucha manner. 


Audi altcram partim. 


Art. 23. 4 Genuine State of a Cafe in Surgery: Being a full Refutas 
tion of certain particular Fads related by Mr. Bromfeild. By 
George Aylett, Surgeon of Windfor. 8v0. Price 6d. Dodfley. 


This is an anfwer to the foregoing pamphlet, which fets the 
matter in difpute in a very different light. If Mr. Aylett’s af- 
fertions may be credited, and indeed they are pretty well at- 
tefted, Mr. Bromfeild’s {cheme was to fnatch the patient out of 
his hands, from the beginning; that he mortified him with re- 


peated flights, in hope that he would retire in difguft ; that, 
inftead 
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inftead of behaving like a friend, he acted like an impudent in- 
terloper, ind, in many refpeéts, treated Mr. Aylett contrary to 
the rules and punétilios of the profeflion, until he refented the 
ufage, and demanded reparation: then Mr. Bromfeild con- 
defcended to fay and fign whatever he pleafed to diftate. He 
accufes that gentleman of having mifreprefented gircumflances, 
mif-ftated faéts, and curtailed fentences in his Narrative, in or- 
der te miflead the reader. Finally, he vindicates himfelf from 
the charge of inhumanity, ingratitude, and that ludicrous ac- 
cufation of ftealing a man’s leg from him, which are brought 
againft him in the Patient’s Letter; endeavouring at the fame 
time to account for the virulence and rancour of his refentment, 
as exerted by the artful and repeated infinuations and mifrepre- 
fentations of Mr. Bromfeild’s emiflaries, who furrounded him 


at all hours, during the progrefs of the cure. 


Art.24. The Bee. Being Effays on the moft Interefling Subje&s. 
8vo. Price zs. Wilkie. 


The Bee feems to have collected her fweets for the ufe of an 
ungrateful public, to whofe want of tafte or attention fhe has 
fallen a premature facrifice: for, although we will not compare 
her labours to the honied lucubrations of an Addifon or a 
Johnfon, we may fafely aver, that they are greatly preferable to 
many modern funds of entertainment. We might particula- 
rize many amufing articles in this performance, together with. 
divers pretty effays, and fome good criticifin; but, as it has 
been fo lately publifhed in numbers, we fhall fpare our delicate 
seaders the difguft of an immediate repetition. 


Art.25. 4 Reply to the fecond Letter toa late Noble Commander. By 
a Country Gentleman. 8vo. Price is. Woodfail. 


The defign of this pamphlet is to convict the author of the 
two letters againft Lord G—S—lle of malice, rancour, and 
mifreprefentation. He avers, that his Lordfhip, inftead of dif. 
obeying the order he received by Col. Ligonier, as the Letter- 
writer has falfely infinuated, was a¢tually obeying that order, 
and had put the whole cavalry in motion, when he was ftopped 
by a contradictory order brought by Col. Fitzroy. The pre- 
tended inconfiftency betweén the two letters’ of Lord George 
and Col. Fitzroy, with relation to the arrival of Ligonier, on 
which the Letter-writer expatiated with fuch virulénce, our au- 
thor imputes to a miltake arifing from inattention or forget- 
fulnefs in Lord George, which none but a meer caviller would 
have laid hold of ; efpecially as this feeming inconfiitency could 

hot 
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not poffibly be the effe&t of any defigned mifreprefentation.— 
He might have, in this place, recriminated upon the Letter- 
writer, by reminding him, that he himfelf had been guilty of 2 
more important miftake, in hinting that his Lordfhip had mif- 
behaved on the expedition to St. Cas, an expedition in which 
he had noconcern. Now this miftake had all the air of wilful 
mifreprefentation, calculated to bring the nobleman’s character 
{till farther in difgrace with the populace. He proceeds to re- 
fute that gentleman’s comment on divers other paflages of the 
letters that pafled between his Lordfhip and Mr. Fitzroy; and 
juftifies Lord G ’s behaviour in ordering the cavalry to halt 
in their march, that they might be completely formed, and at- 
tack the ¢nemy in proper order. 





Art. 26. The Condu& of a late Noble Commander candidly cenfidered. 
With a View to expofe the Mi/reprefentations of the anonymous Au- 
thor of the Two Letters addreffed to his L—p3; to place the Con- 
trover/y on @ Foundation fupported by Fads; to ftate the Difficulties 
which obftru& a public Inquiry; and to propofe a Method of re- 
moving them. 8vo. Price 1s. Baldwin. 


This is the beft defence we have yet feen of Lord G 
S lle, and ferves as a full anfwer to all or moft of the ar- 
ticles of impeachment which the anonymous author of the two 
Letters had brought again{ft that nobleman’s character: but the 
moit remarkable part of this piece is the demonftration, that 
there is no inconfiitency or miftake in Lord G—e’s Letter to 
Col. Fitzroy; but that the Letter-writer had trumped up that 
inconfiftency, by dint of a moit fhameful interpolation, which 
he calls a forgery of the worft tendency. 








Art. 27. A Defence of Mr. Garrick, in anfwer to the Letter-writer. 
With Remarks upon Plays and Players, and the prefent State of the 
Stage. Svo. Price is. Stevens. 


This defence, though fair and judicious, might very well 
have been fpared, confidering the nature of the charge, and 
the character of the accufer: at leaft, it would have been fufh- 
cient to addrefs him with the laft paragraph. ‘ I fhall conclude 
with admonifhing you to beg pardon (as you have already of 
Mr. Moffop) of the injured manager in particular, as alfo of the 
other gentlemen whom you have fo injurioufly afperfed. 


Art. 28. Themiftocles, a Satire on Modern Marriage. 410. Price 
6d. Morley. 


This, as a juvenile performance, fhall be exempt from cri- 
ticifm. 
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A. 

Dvice from a bihhop, &c. 
fummary of, with re- 
marks, and approbation 238 
Addrefs to a great man; the 
defign of 420 
to the people of Eng- 
land, &c. an account of 255 
Adventures of a rake, &c. by 
R. Lewis; cenfured, with 





an advice 408 
Agenor and Ifmena, &c. cha- 
racter of 408 


Amboyna,maffacre of the Englith 
there by the Dutch 262 
Animadver fions (farther) on the 
conduét of a-late noble com- 
mander, &c.. remarks on 


410 
Anne (queen) inftances of her 
piety and generofity 45 


Anfwer to a letter to a late 
noble commander, &c. cha- 
racter of 327 

to that heterogeneous 

letter addreffed to Dr. Wei- 

fels, &c. remarkson 418 

(fhort) to a fet of que- 
ries, concerning the rife of 
the general hofpital or infir- 
mary at Bath; remarks on338 

Apofiles, the authenticity of their 
writings proved by their co- 
temporaries 67, and heathen 
authors 117 

Aram, Kugene, the genuine 
life of, and trial, &c. fub- 








ftance of 229 
Art of preferving, a poem; 
cenfured 163 


Vou. VIII. january, 1700. 


Athens (modern) an account of 


71 
Athens, tuins ‘of, &c. extracts 
from 70 


Au&icn, a modern novel, fum- 
mary of, and character 452 
A;lett, George, furgeon of 
Windfor, his genuine ftate 
of a cafe in furgery, &c. 
fummary of 498 
B. 
Baylies, William, M. D. -his 
full reply to. a fhort. anfwer 
.to a fet of queries, &c. re- 
marxs On 338 
Bazajet, 1. his character 472 
II, his chara&ter | 474 
Bee, &c. effays on the moft 
interefting fubje&ts; recom-~- 
mended 499 
Belleifie, the duke de, his- let- 
ters to marechal de Con- 
tades, &c. remarks on 417 
his foliloquy, &c. ri- 
diculed 420 
Bellers, Fettiplace, Efq; of the 
ends of civil fociety; re- 
marks on 492 
Bernardi, Edwardi, S. T. P. 
&c. orbis condite literatura 
a charactere Sarramitico de- 
du&ta, nunc reftaurata, &c. 
Caralo Morton, M. D. &c. 
the defign and fummary of 
this ufeful performance 64 
Bibliotheca Apoftolice vaticane 
codicum manufcriptorum ca- 
talogus, &c. the contents 
407 
Bie 
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St. Lawrence, &c. confide- 
rations on the importance 


Bigarrures _Philofophiques ; 
character of 243 
Black book, or a complete key 
to the late battle at Min- 


den; the character and de- 


fign of 328 
Boerhaave, remarks on his wri- 
tings 293 


Borrowing money, thoughts on 
the pernicious confequences 
of, &c. the fubitance of 414 

Botany, the hiftory of 213, 273 

Brewing, an eflay on; extracts 
of, with a recommendation 


219 
Britife negotiator, &c. recom- 
mended 259 





ftate of ; remarks on 
Bromfield, William, furgeon, 
&c. his narrative of certain 
particular facts, &c. relative 
to his conduét towards Mr. 
Aylett, furgeon, &c. the de- 
fign of 498 
Brunfwick, a teftimony of the 
vigilance of the prince of 
431 
Buckingham, George Villiers, 
duke of, catalogue of his 
pictures, &c. fome account 
of 88 
Butler, Mr. Samuel, his genuine 
remains in verfe and profe ; 
an account of, with fpeci- 
mens, and recommendation 
I,y. 208 

oe 
Calcutta retaken by admiral 
Wation and colonel Clive 
268 
Califia, or the injured beauty, 
a poem ; character of, with 
remarks 86 


Canada, the bay and river of 


fugar-colony trade, a 
254 


of; extracts from 307 
Carafacus, a dramatic poem, 
&c. plan of, with quotations: 
and remarks Ir 
Chemifiry experimental,  infti- 
tutes of; extras from, with: 
a recommendation of 292,341 
Clarendon, Edward, earl of, 
the conclufion of his life; ex - 
tracts from 54. 
Clouds, a comedy, &c. fome 
account of, with a fpeci- 
men, and chara¢ter 157 
Columbus, Chriftopher, his life 


ape 


355: 

Condu@ of a certain noble lord 
fcrutinized, &c. this per- 
formance cenfured 162. 
of a late noble com- 
mander candidly confider- 
ed, &c. charatter of 3.00 
Conjun@ expeditions, &c. the 
defign of this piece, with a 
fpecimen, character 28, and 
approbation 427 
Confiderations on. the bill for ob- 
liging all parifhes in this 
kingdom to keep proper re- 
gifters of births, &c. and 
for raifing there from a fund: 
towards the fupport of the 
Foundling hofpital; the de- 
fign of this performance, 
with an extract, and remarks 





248 
Conftantine (the great) fome ac- 
count of 317 


Cookery, a compleat fyftem of, 
by William Verral, &c. this 
culinary performance meta- 
morphofed into a complete 
fyftem of politics 284 

Cow- 

















ITN DE X. 


Cowley, John Lodge, ‘his ap- 
pendix to the elements of 
Euclid, &c. the defign of, 
and its recommendation 96 

‘Critical reviewers, their method 
of characterizing A47 

D. 

Daphnis and Menalcas, a paf- 
toral, facred to the memory 
of general Wolfe; character 
of, with fpecimens and re- 
marks 413 

Denham, Sir John, accufed of 
plagiarifm 8, the caufe of 
his reputation 209 

Divine prefcience, and man’s 
free-agency, an eflay on, 
&c. remarks on this piece 

166 

Dunn, Samuel, his popular lec- 
ture on the aftronomy and 
philofophy of comets; re- 
marks on 164 

Dutch, their condition at Ja- 
pan 195, their cruelty to 
the Englith at Amboyna 262 
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Elefrical experiments in para- 
lytic cafes not conclufive 32 
Englifh Eaft-India company, 
a fucciné& account of its rife 
and progrefs 262 & /eg. 
Efcurial, the palace of, de- 
fcribed 38: 
Every man his own farrier, 
&c. by W. Ellis; humorous 
remarks on 497 
Expedition to the Weit Indies, 
againft Martinico, Guade- 
lupe, &c. in 1759, an ac- 
count of, by capt. Richard 
Gardiner; a character of 
this performance, with ex- 
tracts, and obfervations 386 
Extemporaneous prefcriptions of- 
ten prejudicial 459 


Eye, an extraordinary cafe of a 
difeafed, by Dr. Layard 40 


Female banifhment, or the wo- 


man hater; charaéter of, 
and fpecimen 302 
Fire, the nature, properties, 


and Jaws of its motion, &c. 
by William Hillary, M. D. 
extracts from, with remarks 
and character 432 
Fortescue, Dr. his differtations, 
effavs and difcourfes, in profe 
and verfe ; character of, 
with fpecimens, and_remarks 
137 
Franks, an account of their fall 
318 
his edition of the 
Rev. Mr. John Wefley’s fe-: 
cond letter, &c. remarks 
on, with a quotation 419 
G. 
Garrick, David, Efq; reafons 
why he fhould not appear 
on the ftage; charatter of 


Free, Dr. 





332 
Mr, his defence; re- 
mark on 500 


Go/pel-hiftory, the authenticity 
of, juftificd, by the late 
Archibald Campbell, D. D. 
&c. the heads of this excel- 
lent performance IIc 

Great Britain, an account of 
the conftitution and prefent 
{tate of, &c. snuecyron 

54 

Great charter and daa of 
the foreft, &c. by William 
Blackftone, Efq; extracts of, 
with remarks, and approba- 
tion 462 

Guiccierdini’s hiftory of Italy, 
tranilated by the chevalier 
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account of, with extraéts, 
and character 89 
Gzy, Richard, furgeon, his ef- 
fay on {cirrhous tumours and 
cancers ; an account of, 
with remarks and quotations 
448 
H. 

Flaxzway, Mr. his reafons for 
an augmentation of at leaft 


12,0CO mariners, &c. ex- 
tracts from, with remarks 
199 

Hawkins, Mr. William, his 


works; fpecimens of, with 
remarks 97 
FHelvetius de Vefprit, or effays 
on. the mind, and its feveral 
faculties; fome account of 
this piece, with quotations, 
remarks, and character 121 
High file below ftairs, a farce ; 
character and plan of, with 
fpecimens 394 
Hill, John, M. D. on exotic 
botany; quotations of, with 

a recommendation 213 
His lordfhip’s apology ; the de- 
fien of 4il 
Fisficire de bas-empire, par M. 
Le Beau; quotations of, 
with a recommendation 315 
Hifloire moderne, plan of, and 
character 244 
Hiffory (univerfal) modern part 
of, vois. iX. X. XI. XII. an 
account of, with extracts, 
remaiks, and charaéter, 
189, 261, 352, 469 

Horace his twentieth epiftle to 
his book modernized, &c. 
an account of this perfor- 
mance, with a fpecimen, 
and remarks 34 
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Aufiin Parke Goddard ; an 


Horfes, a treatife on thei af 
eafes and lamencfs, by W. 
Ofiner: fummary of, with 
quotations, and remarks 103, 

Hymen, an accurate defcription 
of the ceremonies ufed in 
marriage, &c. remarks on, 
with a quotation 2 Sg 

I, 

Fapan, analogy between it and 
Great Britain 189, the bru- 
tality of .hufbands there 190, 
the method of curing a cho 
lic there 191, the treatment 
of a Romifh miflionary there 
194, the itate of the Dutch 
there 195. 

Femina and Louifa; fummary 
of 165 

Impartial eftimate of the Rev. 
Mr. Upton’s notes on the 
Fairy Queen; remarks on &2 

Impartiality to the public in 
general; remarkson 330 

Fourxal de commerce, &c. fum- 
mary of, with animadver- 
fions 406 

Fuftification (the) a fatire, &c. 
cenfured 259 

K, 

King’s evil, a remarkable in- 

{tance of a lady feized with 





324 
Kitty’s ftream; cenfured 176 
K——y F r; cenfured 176 


L. 

Lamentations of the people of 
France, &c. character of 330 
Landed eftates, a plan for ar- 
ranging, &c. the accompts 
of, by Corbyn Morris, Efq; 

a iketch of, and approbation 
460 

Latter, Mrs. Mary, her mif- 
cellanies, &c. remarks on17 
La- 


























Leifuve hots; &c. character of 
this piece 156 
Létter from an officer on board 
the Royal. George man of 
war, &c. the purport of 494 
from John Bland, &e. 
character of AU 
—-— from a p--m--e in I--- 
I—d, &c. cenfured 257 








in Ir——nd, &c. remarks on 
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—— addrefled to two great 
men, &c. fummary of, with 
remarks AQ! 

te David Garnck, Efq; 

remarks on 322 

to a-late noble comman- 
der, &c. the defign of, with 
fome candid expoftulations 

160 

~—-— (fecond) to a late noble 
commander, &c. the defign 
of, with a remark 327 

——— to the Marquis of Gran- 
by, &c. cenfured 256 

—— tothe Right’ Hon. Lord 
Vifcount Ligonier, &c. a 
recommendation of, with a 
quotation 326 

—— to Mr. orator S—n; 
cenfured m75 

to a Right Hon. pa- 

triot, &c. fpecimen of, with 

remarks 493 

to the Right Hon. W. 
Pitt, Efq; remarks on 494 

<———— writ in 1730, whether 
the logos fupplied the place 
of a human foul in the per- 
fon of Jefus Chrift, &c. 
fome account of, with re- 
marks 146 

Letters (genuine) from a volun- 
teer in the Britifh fervice at 
Quebec ; a recommendation 
of, with extracts 310 
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X. 
Libcller, a chara&ter of © © 248 
Life of general James Wolfe 
&c. remarks-on,; -and cha- 
racter of : 
Linneus, his method of clafiing 
plants 213, remarks on his 
diftribution sof. natural \bo- 
dies 295. . 
London, the bifhop, his charge 
to the clergy of his dioceY&, 
&c. recommended 153 
Leuifiana, the hiltory of, &c. 
by Mr. Ee Page du Pratz; 
fummary of; with an ex- 
tract, and character 399 
Low life above ftairs, &c. cen= 
fured, with a reflection 420 
Lunatics, the cafe of incurable, 
and the charity due to them, 
particularly recommended, in 
a fermon, by James Ibbet- 
fon, D. D. &c. remarks on, 
with an extract, and appro- 
bation 172 
L’Univers enigmatique, par le 
marquis Caraccioli,- &c. ex- 
tracts from, with remarks 488 
M. 
Magdalen-houfe, hiftories of 
fome of the penitents there 
recommendation of, with 
fpecimens, and reflections 
373 
Majjinger, Mr. Philip, his dra 
matic works, revifed, &c. 
by Mr. Coxeter; character 
of, with fpecimens 86 
Maxwell, Robert, Efq;. his 
practical hufbandman; ex- 
tract trom, with remarks, : 
and recommendation 148 
Memerandum-book for 1760 ;the 


plan of 339 





M. 4, defence of the letter 
from the dutchefs of, &c. 
reflections on 164 

Michae- 
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Wichachs, “profeffor John Da- 
vid, his introductory lec- 
tutes to the New Telfta- 
ment ; a recommendatory 
account of, with remarks 66 

Military engineer, &c. by M. 
Le Blond; an account of, 
with extras, and character 

177 

Militia, new military inftruc- 
tions fog them; charaéter 
of. 175 

of Norfolk, plan of 
difcipline for them; recom- 
mended 297 

Miracles fome confiderations of 

120 

Mirrour (the) or a chain of re- 
fleétions, &c. charaéter of, 
with fpecimens 391 

Monody on the death of general 
Wolfe ; cenfured 412 

Moore, commodore, his judg- 
ment in fhifting his flag 388 

Moral ideas cannot arife from 
fimple. fenfations, without 
the aid of reafon 217 

Much ado about nothing, &c. 
cenfured 332 

Murdoch, Mr. Peter, his fcheme 
concerning geographical 
maps 33 
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Neumann, Cafpar, M. D. his 
chemical works; an account 
of, extract, and character 

366 

News reader’s pocket compa- 
nion; recommended 253 

New Teftament, the various 


readings thereof do not fhake 
the Chriftian faith 68, fome 
account of its Syriac verfion 
69 

Noa-refidence, when ‘allowable 
159 


Number {even, an effay on; re- 
marks on the defign of this 
picce 167 

O. 

Ochterlony, capt. his death 311 

Ode on admiral Bofcawen’s 
fuccefs ; recommended 330 

—— on prince Ferdinand’s vic- 
tory over the French ; f{peci- 
mens of, with remarks 246 

—— to the marquis of Gran- 
by ; charaéter of, with a 
fpecimen 3390 

to the memory of gene- 
ral Wolfe; unequal to the 

bject 409 

Olive, the Rev. R. A.M. his 
fermon at Briftol; an ex- 
traé&t from 333 

——— his fermog 
on the excellence and ftate 
of the Bath infirmary; cha- 
racter of, and fpecimen 33 5 

Orange, character of the late 
princefs of ; recommended 87 

Orlando Furiofo, fome ftriftures 
on the monthly reviewer’s at- 
tack upon the tranflator of8 3 

Orleans, the ifland of, defcribed 

310 

Oreonoko, a tragedy; f{pecimens 
of, with remarks 480 

Oulg-Coudlagouille, the plant, 
defcribed 402 

Oxford, the black affizes there 
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Palmyra defcribed 196 
Partifan, &c. an account of, 
with extracts, remarks, and 
approbation 427 
Paul, St. his orthodoxy, &c. 
in a fermon by Caleb Fle- 
ming; remarks on, witha 
character 246 
Peing, 
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Peking, city of, defcrtbed 37 
Penfilvania, hiftorical review of 
&c. extracts from, with re- 
marks 108 
Peftilence, an enquiry concern- 
ing the caufe of ; quotations 
of, with remarks, and cha- 
racter 16 
Philofophical Tranfa&tions vol. 
L. for 1758; their charac- 
ter, with extracts, and re- 
marks 31 
Phyfick, the modern practice of, 
by John Ball, M. D. re- 


marks on 458 
Pittiad; remarks on, with a 
_{pecimen 176 


Plan for eftablifhing the gene- 
ral peace of Europe; ridi- 
culed 496 

Plants, the pleafure and bene- 
fit of the ftudy of 213, how 
to unfold rumpled ones 214 

Plato, a fynopfis, &c. of - his 
works, &c. by Floyer Sy- 
denham; reflections on 421 

Poem on the prince of Wales’s 
birth-day; cenfured 410 

Peet,character of a fmall onezog 

Poor, confiderations on the laws 
relating to them; approved 
of 497 

Popular cenfure, a feafonable 
antidote againft the poifon 
of, &c. the defign of this 
performance, with humane 
remarks 162 

Pot-afh, the rife and fall of, in 
America; remarks on 163 

Proceedings of a court-martial. 
&c. a fhort account of, with 
a remark 328 

Pfalter in its original form ; 
cenfured 245 

Punuation, fome account of 69 

Q. 


Quebec, fome account of 319 





an accurate and authentic 

journal of the fiege of; re- 

marks on 325 
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Radclifz, the Rev. Mr. his 
difcourfes occafioned by 
prince Ferdinand’s victory 
over the French; character 
of, and aim 246 

Relicks at Oviedo 380 

Religicz and virtue, the pradtice 
of, recommended, in a 
fermon, by Thomas Pen- 
rofe, A.M. approved ofzs51 

Remar ks on a pamphlet,. enti= 
tled, ‘the condué of a noble. 
lord ferutinized; refle&ions 
on 256 

——— on feveral paffages of _ 
fcripture, re@ifying fome 
miftakes in the printed He- 
brew text; recommended 

252 

Rents, a treatife on; quota- 
tions of, and recommenda- 
tion 313 

Reply to the anfwer to a letter 
to alate noble commander, 
&c. cenfured 327 

to a fecond letter to a 
late noble commander, &c. 
the defign of 499 

Roman empire, its feveral vicif- 
fitudes 315°: 

Royal navy, a propofal effectu- 
ally to fupply it with fea- 
men, &c. remarkson 175 

| S. 

Sackville, lord George, a vite 
dication of; remarks om, 
with an advice 257 

vindication of 

himfelf; remarkson 25% 

fhort addrefs from, 

to the public; fubftance of 
25% 
Sack- 














IN D E X. 


Sackville,L.G. yet one more vin- 
: dication of, cenfured 259 
fentiments of, an 
Englifhman, on_ his addrefs 
to the public, &c. character 
of, and quotation 326 
——— parallel between him 
and admiral Byng, centred 
329 





Salmon, Mr. 
the families of the Scottifh 
and Irifh nobility, character 
of 241 

Satellites, their motion accord- 


ing to Dr. Walinfley 43. 


Scott, William,..M. D. his dif- 
fertation. on the {crofula ; re- 
markson, with a quotation 


Szamen, the reafon of their pre- 
ferring the merchants fervice 
to the king’s 206, a hint 
how to keep an extraordinary 
number ready upon any e- 
mergency 207 

Seamens prefervation, &c. by J. 
Wilkinfon, M..B. an account 
of his {cheme, with remarks, 
and another propofed 154 

Sophron, &c.. by Henry Lee, 

__L.L. B. an account of, with a 
recommendation 168 

Specifes genesaily inftances of 
empiricifm 449 

Spenkr’s Faer'> Queene, witha 
glofiary, &c. by John Up- 
ton, prebendary of Rochef- 
ter, &c. approv ehof 245 

in Stair, the earl of, his charac- 

se ter vindicated from the inif- 

A igs reprefentations of Mr. Tin- 

ae cal 51 

Pe my - 


: PST ayler, John, D. D. his exa- 


his ‘fhort view of 


fon’s fcheme of morality ; 


recommended 215 
Yea, the. hiftary of 367 
‘Tenures, origin of 313 


Themiftocles, a fatire,, &c. ex- 
empt from criticifm, as a 
juvenile performance . 500 

Times, an epiftle, &c.. charac- 
ter of, and fpecimen 3.25 

Tragi-comic dialogue between 
the ghoft of ana i and 
the fubflance of a g ls 
character of 257 

True gaule of .a certain gene- 
ral’s condu&, &c, the cha- 
rafter and ule of this piece 

"$7 

Truth, “and nothing but the 

truth, &c. cenfured 329 
U. 

Umfreville, Charles,.L.L. B. his 
difcourfes ; remarks on 255 

Uniuerfal parith officer ; recom- 
mended 340 








Vv. 

Vegetablefyftem, &c. by John 
Hill, M. D. an account of, 
with quotations, and remarks 
271 

Venn, H. M.A. his fermons,; 
remarks on 174 
Venus Unmatfked ; cenfured 169 
Vocabulaire Anglois et Fran- 


_coife, par V. J. Peyton; re- 
commendation of, with re- 
flections 323 


W. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his cha- 
rater by Mr. Tindal, with 
remarks 47 

Weft Indies firft difcovered 361 

World Difplayed, &c. approved 
of 486 

Worlds, plurality of, an argu- 


a mination of Dr. Hutche- ment of God’s immenfity 169 
e 

%. FIN. d &. 
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